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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was set up on the 
17th July, 1969 with a view to assistirig and co-ordinating the develop¬ 
ment of Indian languages. The Institute was charged with the 
responsibility of serving as a nucleus to bring together all the research 
and literary out-put from the various linguistic streams to a common 
head and narrowing the gap between basic research and developmental 
research in the fields of languages and linguistics in India. 

The Institute and its four Regional Language Centres ,are thus 
engaged in research and teaching which lead to the publication of a 
wide-ranging variety of materials. Preparation of materials designed 
for teaching/learning at different levels and suited to specific needs is 
one of the major areas of interest of the Institute. Basic research 
relating to the acquisition of language and study of language in its 
manifold psycho-social relations constitute another broad range of 
its interest. The publications will include materials produced by the 
members of the staff of the Central Institute of Indian Languages and 
its Regional Language Centres and associated scholars from 
Universities and Institutions, both Indian and foreign. 

The Naga Pidgin must be viewed in the socio-cultural setting of 
a tribe-caste continuum, particularly in the sanskritisation, westernisation 
matrix shaping and reshaping the hiararchical structure of the Indian 
Society. Nagaland, a small geographical area divided by 23 mutually 
unintelligible language perforce needs a lingua franca when consolidated 
as one political unit. When the hilly geographical area was politically 
and economically inhospitable aud its development was tied up with the 
valley with its caste society, literary languages and cultural traditions 
allied to the hill, there is no wonder that there would develop a love- 
hate relation between the two areas. This would explain both the 
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h,. H ’■* as ‘broken Assamese* is obviously 

e on ssamese. But as a language of communication used by 
generations of Naga language speakers, it is in fact a creole reflecting 

rThT" '=‘"8«age by its own 

tights without any perjoraUve implications. The present study is 

synchromc in nature. A study of Nagamese in time prospective is yet 
to be undertaken. r' 

I ^P^cted that this study while meeting the demands of 

holars, will help the State Government in evolving a rational policy 
for language use in education, administration and mass media. 
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PART 1 


GENERAL SOCIOLINGUISTIC INFORMATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


Adequate attention has as not been given by Indian linguists to 
the Pidgin and Creole languages. The linguistic significance of Pidgins 
and Creoles was recognized at the beginning of this century, notably 
by Schucherdt (1909), Jesperson (1932) and Herikevit (1936). However, 
they did not make any distinction between pidgins and creoles., These 
languages were first distinguished by Bloomfield (1933 : 472-4). 
Reinecke (1935 : xii, xvi) also distinguished them but called them 
marginal languages. Commenting on the term ‘marginal language’ 
Hymes (1971 : 3 ) claims “that they were marginal also in the attitude 
towards them on the part of those who speak one of the languages from 
which they derive and in terms'of our knowledge about them, but these 
languages are of central importance to our understanding of language 
and central to the lives of some millions of people”. Many consider the 
Pidgins as marginal languages because of its origin, viz., make shift 
adaptation and reduction in structure and use. Because of the indiffe¬ 
rent attitude of the linguists in general, the study of these languages 
was limited to the collection of vocabularies and some texts. This tpo 
was not done for the purpose of linguistic analysis as evidenced from the 
fact that instead of being phonetically or phonemically transcribed, they 
were transliterated in the source language of the Pidgin/Creole. For 
instance, Goodman (1964) presents his’French Creole data in this manner. 
The credit for organizing and reviewing the earlier literature on Pidgins 
and Creoles of the world goes to Reinecke (1937). A thoroughly 
revised and updated version of this work is being prepared by him*. 


1. In a personal communication to this writer. 


4 NAGA PIDGIN : A SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDY 

The first detailed descriptive study of a Pidgin language was that of 
Hall (1948). 

Etymologically the word Pidgin is derived from the English word 
‘business’. David de Gamp claims that the expressions like ‘That is my 
pigeon’ (i.e., that is my private ajffair) are still common in Sino-English. 
He further states that the word in this sense was first applied to the 
Chinese Pidgin and later to any language of similar type. 

The origin of Pidgin is a controversial one. The two main 
theories of origin of the Pidgin are (1) Polygenetic theory propounded 
by Hall (1942) and others and the monogenetic theory propounded by 
Whinnom (1968) and others. The polygenetic theory claims that each 
Pidgin and creole is the result of a separate process of development. 
That is, each pidgin or creole is genetically related to the corresponding 
source language from which it diverged under specific sociolinguistic 
situation. According to this theory, each Pidgin and Creole began as a 
sort of ‘baby talk’ used by masters, plantation owners and merchants 
to communicate with their servants, slaves and customers. The 
speakers deliberately simplified the source language by eliminating or 
minimizing grammatical inflections by reducing the pumber of 
phonological, morphological and syntactical oppositions, and by 
limiting the vocabulary. Bloomfield (1933 :472-5) who fully developed 
this ‘baby talk’ theory considers the process^pf Pidginization, a process 
of recursive series of imitations, i.c., the speakers of the standard 
language would imitate the natives’ imperfect imitations of the standard 
form, thus reinforcing the imperfect imitations of the natives. The 
‘baby talk’ hypothesis broke down owing to the typological 
similarities shared by a number of Pidgins. It was also refuted, 
because the records dating back to 18th cen. in Jamaica was found to 
contain reports mentioning the white planters and their families 
learning the Creole from the slaves and not vice versa. Hall (1962), 
claims that the Pidgin normally owes its origin to relatively casual, 
short-term contact between groups which do not have a common 
language in between ‘A new Pidgin is likely to arise’. Hall further 
claims, ‘whenever, guide meets tourists, employer meets employee or 
shop keeper meets customer, if they do not have a language in 
common’. Whinnom (1968) disputes this claim by stating that the 
tourists and his guide are not the persons likely to use a Pidgin at all. 
He further claims that the type of language known as Pidgins are not 
spoken by foreigners nor even by the dominant speakers of the standard 
language, but by the natives in subordinate position who do not share 
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a common language among themselves. According to‘ him an essential 
condition for a Pidgin is the meeting ground of two or more mutually 
unintelligible linguistic groups of which one of them must be a 
dominant alien, the one which supplies most of the vocabulary. 
Whinnom emphatically states that “no simple bilingual situation ever 
gives rise to a Pidgin. In a simple two language contact context (in 
which there is not total swamping of one community): 

(a) there cannot be any really ejBTective withdrawal of the target 
language and the substrate people will continue to improve 
their performance in it; 

(b) a second degree secondary hybrid dialect is not actually 
employed as a medium of communication from superstrate to 
substrate and 

(c) even when such a dialect existed, it is very difficult to see how 
it could have stabilized the first degree hybrid dialect which it 
mimics at the low level of intelligibility to superstrate speakers 
characteristic of Pidgins or for that matter how it could have 
stabilized the dialect at all.” 

Whinnom also points out that a Pidgin once formed may play a 
part in the formation of other Pidgins. This has happened in the case 
of Naga Pidgin also. Commenting on the socio-historical background 
of the Carribbean Pidgins, Mintz (1971 : 493) claims that “they were 
produced under peculiar historical circumstances, which includes 
repopulation of the empty lands by more than (wo different groups, 
one of them, smaller and socially dominant, while others socially 
subordinate, speaking more than two languages. And in the absence of 
any established linguistic continuum including both Pidgin and the 
native language of the dominant group, the subordinate group cannot 
maintain its original languages either because of the numbers of the 
speakers of any one of its language speakers are insufficient or because 
social conditions militate against such perpetuation or for both reasons. 
However, what is important to note is that the historical circumstances 
that gave birth to the Pidgins and creoUzed languages were far more 
drastic and destructive of continuity of tradition in language than were 
those that gave impetus to change in the modern analytic Romance 
vernaculars or in the early modern English”. Whinnom’s prerequisites 
for the birth of a Pidgin and Mintz’s sociocultural background of the 
Carribbean Pidgin find a close parallel. 


6 NAGA PIDGIN : A SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDY 

The Naga Pidgin of the Nagaland also was" born in similar situa¬ 
tions as the ones mentioned by Mintz and the Naga Pidgin fulfils all 
the prerequisites of Whinnom to claim the title of a Pidgin’. However, 
it is not a pidgin derivative of a European language and that disproves 
the monogenctic theory of the origin of the Pidgins as propounded by 
Whinnom, et al. In fact, the Pidgins and Creoles which were clearly 
developed without any Portuguese influence are contrary to the 
monogenetic theory. The other weak points of this theory are a very 
sketchy historical documentation and the status of the far Eastern 
Pidgin English which lacks features shared by other Pidgins and Creoles. 
The source language in the case of Naga Pidgin is the Assamese. This 
Pidgin was known earlier as Naga-Assamese and now popularly called 
Nagamese. However, the designation Naga Pidgin has been preferred 
in this study. 

The discussions on the African Pidgins in the early days were 
centered on the hypothesis that the Pidgins represented a blind grouping 
of minds too primitive for expression in modes of speech beyond their 
capabilities. These views on Pidgins have completely changed now and 
there is a greater appreciation of them and their place in inter-lingual 
communication and in convergence processes. 


According to Hymes, Pidginization is associated with simplification 
in outer form and Creolization with complication in outer form. 
Samarin (1971 : 126) considers any consistent reduction of the function¬ 
ing of a language both in its grammar and in its use as a process of 
Pidginization. For him, however, the memory loss of one’s language, 
field work jargons, argots and the restricted codes (Bernstein) are of 
interest, as they are instances of Pidginization.^ Samarin is in agreement 
with other scholars that Pidgins. are not mere combination of two or 
more languages nor is the least common denominator of the two, but 


1. For details see Part I, Chapter 4. 

2. Since a multilingual context is a prerequisite for the birth of a true 

Pidgin, one wonders how the two-way oppositional terms 
‘restricted code’ and ‘elaborated code’ could ever be considered as 
the beginning of the process of Pidginization, particularly because 
the ‘restricted code’ is the native speech of its users, who, in 
addition, may or may not have an ‘elaborated code’. 
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they reflect the creative adaptation and innovation of its speakers. 
Mintz (1971 : 494) feels similarly and comments that ‘Pidgin and Creole 
languages may be in some way testament to the remarkable psychic and 
intellectual resilency of mankind’. The Pidgins according to Hymes is 
a result of such a process that has achieved autonomy as a norm. 


The Pidgins, according to Hymes ‘demonstrate the inter-dependence 
of language and society. Their studies open up new possibilities for 
integration of linguistic and social research’. While referring to the 
scope of sociolinguistics, Hymes (1971 : 5) states that “some have 
defined sociolinguistics as a study of linguistic diversity or variation. 
This definition fits much of the current field, and certainly Pidgins and 
Creoles challenge our ability to deal with the linguistic diversity, to 
discover its systematic basis from the stand point of social life”. He 
continues that “I would predict that the future of sociolinguistics lies in 
a still more widely defined concern, nanaely, explanation of the origin, 
maintenance, change and loss of specific means of speech. The concern 
would be with the structure of the variation not for its own sake, but as 
part of human adaptation. Equally important would be the study of 
the emergence and adaptations of the phenomena variously identified as 
code-repertoires, registers, speech styles and the like. - In all these 
respects. Pidgin and Creole languages are of special importance, since 
their very existence poses the question of the relation of means of speech 
to social needs. Any theory of linguistic varieties, genres and semantic 
features as adaptive means must deal with the reduction that leads to the 
one (Pidgins) and the expansion that leads to the other (Creoles).” The 
study of Pidginization by requiring one to study the simplification of a 
language may lead to the recognition of a sociolinguistic universal. 

Procedure of Analysis: 

In all, four field trips were made to Nagaland between 1970 and 
1973* The data were collected in three instalments. At first the data 
for a description of the pidgin were collected from Angami and Serna 
speakers at Dimapur. Noticing the variation of the Pidgin, a sample 
vocabulary list of 500 words, nominal and pronominal paradigms and 
a few phrases were selected from out of the original word and 
sentence list for the collection of data from different Naga communities. 
However, in the second instalment of data collection, the data could 
be collected from only ten Naga communities including the Serna and 
Angamis. After the data were processed, the last trip was made from 
January to April 1973 at which time the sentence list was expanded to 
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cover all possible types of inflectional features and word-order- The 
same sentences and the sentence patterns were elicited at different places 
for checking the consistency of the pattern with each informant, re¬ 
presenting a speech community. The total count of the sentences 
collected in the final trip amounted to 750. And each sentence pattern 
occurred 6-7 times in the elicitation sheet at different places. In the case 
of structural synonyms where only one or the other of the forms was 
given during the elicitation, a clarification was sought from the 
informant as to the occurrence of the other synonymous forms. For 
instance, only the simple past tense form was given sometimes to 
indicate the simple past tense, past perfect and the present perfect, and 
in some other instances three different forms were given. A check up 
clarified the situation in that though there are three distinct forms for 
the simple past, past perfect and present perfect, the simple past tense 
form could also be used for the past and present perfect aspects. The 
analysis presented in this monograph covers the Naga Pidgin of 18 
Naga communities.* 

For the analysis of the data, basically the Bloomfieldian approach 
was followed. But this did not prevent the present author from adopting 
other approaches also. For instance, though the grammatical classes 
were set up on the basis of the inflectional characteristics found with 
each word, the functional basis is also taken into consideration, e.g., a 
noun+the locative case is considered an adverb, since it always occurs 
in an adverbial slot. The description of the Naga Pidgin could not be 
compared with the Assamese, the source language, as description of 
Assamese was not available to this writer. 

One draw back in the data collection is the adoption of the 
informant elicitation method, which has the risk of presenting hyper 
corrected forms. Samarin (1967 : 19) in a similar study used the corpus 
which was selected from the tape recorded natural conversation/descrip-! 
tion of an accident etc. According to him “the reason for not using 
informant was that we wanted this grammar to be as representative of 
the whole sango speaking area as possible. We wanted to be sure that 
we had enough data to catch each variation which rpight be correlated 
with the first language of the speakers, with age, sex, and social 
evolution.” But he continues “comparing the phonetic forms of 


1. The grammatical forms could not be had from Khiamgan 
community and the verbal paradigms from the Kacharies. 
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phonologically ‘key’ words in the discourse of any one speaker or 
between speakers would have been so immense a task that we never 
undertook it”. Even if this immense task was undertaken, it would 
have been extremely difficult to identify the speakers of the 
conversation from the tapes. The informant elicitation method adopted 
in the study of Naga pidgin has the advantage of correlating the speech 
variation at all levels of the pidgin, with the different Naga communities. 
The probability of getting unnatural utterences or direct translations 
were minimized by rechecking each pattern a number of times in 
different contexts of elicitation. 

A major hurdle in collecting data on the Naga Pidgin is the 
ambivalent attitude of the Nagas with reference to the Pidgin.s 
Though they fully realize that the Naga Pidgin is the defacto 
lingua franca in Nagaland, in the presence of strangers, the educated 
persons even refuse to admit the knowledge of this language. For 
instance, in 1970, when this writer was seeking information about the 
Naga Pidgin from a lecturer (a Naga) at the Dimapur College, 
Dimapur, he was told that the lecturer did not know the Naga Pidgin 
and that very few Nagas spoke it. But just as this writer was conversing 
with the Naga lecturer, a Naga belonging to another speech community 
came on the scene and started talking with this lecturer in the Naga 
Pidgin and the lecturer responded in the same language. Their 
conversation in the Naga Pidgin lasted for about 5 minutes. 

Another hurdle is the common belief of the speakers that only the 
written languages have a grammar and since the Naga Pidgin is not a 
written language, it has no grammar. Therefore when sentences like, 
he is eating meat, he was eating meat, etc., were given for eliciting the 
Pidgin equivalent, informant after informant claimed that these 
sentences form part of the grammar and that the Pidgin has no grammar. 
Hence, they did not give the forms. However, when these very 
sentences were given for elicitation out of context, the Pidgin 
equivalents were obtained consistently. 

This study was undertaken with a view to finding out the inter¬ 
lingual communication pattern in a multilingual state with 23 
communities using mutually unintelligible verbal codes. This is the 
only state in the country which has adopted English as the sole official 
language of the state and the sole medium of instruction from VI, 
standard onwards. Yet for all practical purposes, Naga Pidgin is used 
almost in all social contexts of oral communication. 
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It is hoped that this study would be useful in understanding the 
communication process and will aid language planning and policies for 
language use at various levels in the State. 


2 


THE NAGA LANGUAGES AND THEIR LOCATION 
IN NAGALAND 


Nagaland became a fullfledged state in India on December 1, 1963. 
Between December 1» 1963 and 1957 the area consisting of the present 
Nagaland was known as Naga Hills and Tuensang Area (NHTA), 
Prior to 1957, while Naga Hills formed a district of Assam state, some 
parts of the Tuensang area were in North East Frontier AgencJy (NEFA), 
now Arunachal Pradesh and the rest were unadministered area. Kohima 
situated at a height of 4,800 feet was the capital of NHTA and now is 
thejcapital of Nagaland. Nagaland has in the East a long international 
border with Burma. It borders Manipur in the South, Assam in the 
West and North-West and Arunachal Pradesh in the North-East. It 
has an area of 6,366 square miles with a population of 5,16,4497 

The state has as many as twenty indigenous communities, I’hcse 
are Angami (33766/43569)®, Serna (47439/65227), Lotha (26565/36949,) 
Ao (55904/65275), Rengma (5786/8578), Chakhesang, Sangtam (15508/ 


1. Census ofindia 1971, Series 1, India Paper 1 of 1972, A. Chandra¬ 

sekhar, Delhi. 

2. The figures given in the brackets are the numerical strength of the 

community concerned for the Census years of 1961/1971, Census 
Centenary Monograph No. 10, The Census returns forRongmei, 
Mao, Kachari, etc., in Nagaland are not available. The First 
Fourteen communities are listed in the same order in which the 
State Government has listed them, in their publication, Nagaland 
at a Glance. 
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19998), Konyak (46653/72338), Chang {11329/15816), Phom (13385/ 
18017), Yimchunger (10187/13564),^ Khiamngan (12434/14414), Zeliang, 
Knki-Chiru (1175), Rongmei, Kachari, Makware (769), Tirkhir 
(2486), Chin and Mao. Of these, barring Chakesang, Zeiiang and 
Kachari, each community has a language identical with its name. 
Chakesang is a community consisting of three linguistic groups, viz., 
Chokri (8339)^ Khezha (7295) and Sangtam-Pochuri (2938). The Zeiiang 
community consists of the speakers of Zemi (6472) and Liangmei (2988). 
The Kacharis in Nagaland, have lost their original language, an 
Assamese dialect, and use only Naga Pidgin. Thus Nagaland has 20 
communities and 23 indigenous linguistic groups. 

The State Government has recognized the first 14 communities as 
the Scheduled Tribes of the State. Some like Rongmei, Mao, etc., are 
the Scheduled Tribes of the Manipur State. The Kacharis (Burman 
community) in the Naga Hills were a Scheduled Caste in the Composite 
Assam State. The Directorate of Education has recognized 13 languages 
to be taught as mother-tongue and also as medium of instruction at the 
primary level in the respective areas. These languages are Ao, Angami 
Serna, Lotha, Chokri, Konyak, Chang, Sangtam, Phom, Yimchunger, 
Kuki, Rengma and Khezha. Rongmei, Zemi, Liangmei and Sangtam- 
Pochuri have also made representations to the State Government for 
getting their respective languages recognized. Nagaland Government 
has as yet not set up any examining body for the S.S.C. examination and 
for the various degree courses. The Schools and Colleges in Nagaland 
'are under the territorial jurisdiction of Gauhati University, Gauhati, 
Assam^. Among the Naga languages, Gauhati University has 
recognized only Ao and Angami as mother-tongues for the purpose 
of S.S.C. examination. Language textbooks upto the S.S.C. 
class are available in both these languages. Serna and Lotha have 
language textbooks upto Class VIII. Serna and Lotha are taught as 
additional languages upto Class VIII respectively in Serna and Lotha 
Schools. Among the other languages, many do not have language 
textbooks even upto Standard V- Whenever, textbooks at the Primary 


1. 1971 Census returns for Chokri, Khezha, Sangam-Pochuri, and 

Zemi and Liangmei in Nagaland are not available. 

2. North East Hill'University, a Central University, is being set-up at 

Shillong, Meghalaya, for catering to the special needs of the Hill 
region in the North-Eastern India. This proposed University 
will have a Campus at Kohima. 
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level are not available in a language, the children of the linguistic 
group concerned are usually taught through the language of the 
neighbouring community in which textbooks are available, for instance, 
in the absence of textbooks in Chokri, the childern from this 
community learn through the medium of Angami. Children from the 
non-recognized linguistic groups also learn through the medium of the 
neighbouring language, for instance, Zeini and Liangmei, children 
learn through the medium of Angami. Translated versions , of text 
books in Mathematics and Science subjects mostly upto Class II are 
available in the following languages. Angami, Serna, Lotha, Ao, 
Konyak, Rengma, Chang, Sangtam, Phom, Yimchunger and Khezha. 
English as a language is taught from standard I onwards and as 
medium of instruction from Standard VI onwards. However, for want 
of textbooks in the Naga languages, English becomes the unojOacial 
medium of instruction even earlier than Standard VI. With this 
general information about the linguistic composition of the State, the 
geographical distribution of these languages may be considered. For 
administrative purpose, Nagaland has been sub-divided into three 
districts,* viz., Kohima, Mokokchung and Tuensang. The district- 
wise distribution of the languages is given below ; 

Kohima District : 

AngamiAngami is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks the language. Angami was spelt in the earlier 
days as Gnamei and Tsanglo, is an obsolete name of the community. 
The principal dialects of Angami are Chakroma (western Angami), 
Mozome (another Western Angami), Konoma (Central Angami), with 
Mima forming a sub-dialect of Konoma and Kohima dialect. After 
Kohima became the capital of NHTA, the Kohima dialect replaced the 
Konoma dialect as the standard dialect of Angami, 

Angami is the most important language spoken in the Kohima 
District, beginning from Dimapur, a border town in the west on the 
Assam-Nagaland border. On the eastern side of Kohima, the Angami 
belt spreads upto Chichama. However, in between Diphupar village 


1. The Zunheboto and the Wokha sub-divisions in the Mokokchung 
district, the Phek sub-division in the Kohima district and the 
Mon sub-division in the Tuensang district were upgraded to the 
district level from December 20,1973. Thus there are now seven 
districts in Nagaland. 
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and Piphima village (about 4 Kms. and 24 Kms. respectively from 
Dimapur), on the Dimapur-Kohima National Highway, Sernas, Lothas 
and Kiikis also live in small groups. The Piphima village is populated 
almost exclusively by the Sernas. The Aiigamis are bounded on the 
South by Mao and Thangkul Nagas of the Manipur State, on the South 
-West by the Zemis, on the West by the Mikirs of Assam, on the North 
-East by the Sernas and on the East by the Chokris. Chokri, now a 
separate language, was known as Eastern Angami. 

Kachari: The Kacharis in Nagaland are concentrated in and 
around Dimapur town. They have lost their original language, a 
dialect of Assamese and now use the Naga Pidgin, They were included 
in the list of Scheduled Castes in the composite Assam State, but after 
the formation of Nagaland, they were de-scheduled caste as the State 
Government recognizes only the Scheduled Tribes and not Scheduled 
Castes. 

Euki: Kuki is the name of a community and also the name of a 
family of language viz., Kuki-Chin family of languages. The main area 
where the Kukis are found is in Churachand District of the Manipur 
State, Kukis in Nagaland are known by the generic term ‘Kuki’, 
irrespective of the language they speak. It is learnt that most of the 
Kukis in Nagaland speak Thaado language. The All India Radio, 
Kohima, in their Kuki programmes broadcasts in Thaado. However, 
the Census returns show them as Kuki-Chiru. 

Kukis live scattered all over Kohima district. They are however, 
found in good number in Khaibung (near Ghaspani), Kuki dalong 
villages, in Zeliang and Meluri areas and in Dimapur town. 

Zemi: Zemi is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks the language. However, by combining with 
Liangmei, another Naga community, the Zemis in Nagaland now form 
a sub-member of the Zeliang community. Efforts are now being made 
to merge the Zeliangs with the Rongmeis to form a new community 
known as Zeliangrong. Mezame was the Angami name for the Zemis. 
They were also known as Arung and Kachcho or Empeo Nagas. 
Mzieme, the North-Eastern dialect of Zemi is the main dialect of Zemi, 
spoken within the borders of Nagaland. It has two sub-dialects, viz., 
Paren and Njauna dialects. 

Zemis are numerically a small community living in about 40 
villages in and around Paren and Zaluke towns within the Angami belt 
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in the South-Western Peninsula of Nagaland. Paren town is about 60 
Kms. from Dimapur via Kukidalong, a village 25 Kms. from Dimapur 
on the National Highway. Henning Kuning about 37 Kms. from 
Dimapur is the first Zemi village on the Kuki dalong-Paren road- On 
the Kohima Pulomi road Zulakeme is the last Angami village and the 
Zemi villages start a few miles West of Zulakeme. Pulomi, bordering 
Manipur State in the South, is the last Zemi village. They are also 
found in Assam and Manipur State. They are bounded on the South 
by the Liangmeis, on the South-West, North Cachar Hills (Assam 
State) and on the North and North-East by the Angamis. Both 
Angamis and Kukis live in good numbers even in the principal villages 
oftheZemis. 

Liangmei: Liangmei is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. But after they merged with the Zemis to 
form the Zeliang community, they are usually referred to as Zeliangs. 
Kowireng is an old name of this community. In Nagaland, they are 
numerically a very small community living in five villages, viz., Intuma, 
Nzouna, Tenning, Tepun and Changran. Tenhing, which is about 48 
Kms. in the South-East of Paren, is their principal village. Liangmeis 
are also found in the areas contiguous to the Manipur State. 

Rongmei: Rongmei is the name of a language. Tamenlong 
district and Imphal valley, both in Manipur State, are the main centers 
of the speakers of Rongmei. They are also found in the Silchar 
district of Assam. In Nagaland they are spread over in the Western 
part of Kohima district, including the Dimapur town, Diphupar (about 
4 Kms. East of Dimapur) and Zaluke town. They were formerly 
known as Kabui or Kachha. Nagas. Nruanghmei was an alternative 
spelling of Rongmeis. 

The Rongmeis under the leadership of Miss A. Gaidiliu popularly 
known as “Hill Rani”^ are trying to form a new community known 
as ‘Zeliangrong’ by merging with Zeliangs, who in their turn, as 
mentioned earlier, are the combination of Zemis and Liangmeis. 


1. Miss A. Gaidiliu, (then 18) was arrested and imprisoned for life in 
1929 for revolting against the Britishers. In the 1930 session of 
the Indian National Congress, Pt. Nehru glorified her as a 
Freedom Fighter and called her a Rani, a title she still holds. 
In 1947 she was released and granted Political Sufferers Pension 
for life. 
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Rengma: Rengma is the name of a language and also of the 
community speaking the language. This community was referred to by 
a number of names. The Sernas call them Mozhumi, Lothas Moiyui 
and Aos Mon. However, Nzong, with an alternate spelling, Injang, 
is the name they used for themselves. The Rengma languages have 
three major dialects. Of these, the Eastern Rengma is spoken by a 
small secluded section of this community, living in the three villages of 
Meluri, Lephovi, Sahunyun and in one part of Temini which has a 
mixed population of the Rengmas and the Sangtams. This branch of 
Rengmas was known as naked Rengmas to the outsiders. They, how¬ 
ever, called themselves Anyo. 

The Southern Rengma is spoken in and around the Tseminyu village 
It has two subsdialects, viz., Keteneneyu and Azonyu. The Northern 
Rengma, known as Ntenyui is spoken around the Kotsenyu village. 
Marrison (1967) however claims that the Northern Rengma is a 
language separate from the Southern Rengma. 

Rengmas are also numerically a small community located in a 
triangle surrounded on the South and South-East by the Angamis, on 
the West by the Assam State and on the North by the Lothas. They 
are contiguous with the Sernas at a small patch on the North-East. The 
area where they live predominantly lies between Chichama and 
Tseminyu, Hutton (1921) claims that the Rengmas in Mokedima 
villages are bilinguals who know both Serna and Rengma and that all 
the Rengma songs are sung in the Sema language. 

Chokri; Chokri, formerly known as Eastern Angami, is the name 
of a language, but the speakers form a subgroup of the Chakhesang 
community consisting of the speakers of Chokri, Khezha and Sangtam- 
Pochuri. The Angamis called them as Chakrima. They were also 
known as Chakru. 

Chokri speakers live in the East of the Doyang river, covering an 
area of about 80 Kms. from the Kiteriima village in the West to the 
Lozaphe village in the East and about 50 Kms. from Purba in the 
South to Szuthama in the North. Cheswezumi is their principal 
village. They are bounded on the South by the Khezhas, on the West 
and North-West by the Angamis, on the North by the Sernas and on 
the East by the Sangtam-Pochuris. 

Mao : Mao is the name of the language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. They live in the extreme North of the 
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Manipur state bordering Nagaland. Within Nagaland, they live in 
small groups in the midst of Angamis (in Kohima town) Chokris and 
Khezhas. Their chief village is also called Mao. It is situated in the 
Manipur state. They called themselves Memi. 

Khezha : Khezha which was formerly known as Kezhama and 
formed a sub-member of the Eastern Angami group is now considered a 
separate language diflFerent from Angami. Kezami was an alternate 
spelling of Kezhama. The Khezha speakers are a sub-group of the 
Chakhesang community. 


The area occupied by them is not very wide, but it covers a long 
strip beginning from Mekhrorie on the west to Tichiilumi, on the East 
and from Krowemi on the East to Zhesemi on the South-East touching 
the international border at the Surhumi village. They live in about 8 
villages. Pfutsero is their chief town. They are bounded on the South- 
East by the Burmese (international border), on the South-West by the 
Thangkhul Nagas and the Mao Nagas respectively of the Manipur state, 
on the West by the Angamis, on the North-West by the Chokris and on 
the North-East by the Yimchungers of the Tuensang district, Nagaland. 

Pochnri: Pochuri, formerly known as Eastern Sangtam, is mow 
claiming the status of an independent language. The speakers of 
Pochuri form a sub-group of the Chakhesang Community. 

Not much is known about these speakers. Meluri is their most 
important village. The intrusion of the Sernas, who now occupy 
some of the areas formerly in the occupation of the Sangtams, is 
reported to be the cause of the separation and the subsequent isolation 
of the Eastern Sangtams (Pochuri) from the Southern Sangtams. They 
touch the international border with Burma on the North-East and the 
Sernas on the North-West. 

Wokha District: 

Lotha: Lotha is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. Lotha has two dialects, viz,, Loyo and 
Ndreng. The demarcating line is the river Doyang, Those living in 
the North of the river Doyang are known as Loyo and those in the 
South, f.e., on the left bank of the river, is known as Ndrong. Wokha, 
the administrative headquarters of the sub-division, is in the Ndrong 
area and the language used in the books is that of Wokha. The 
Assamese called them Miklei. Miklei is the name of a Lotha village . 
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nearest to the plains in Assam. The Angamis called them Chizima, the 
Sernas Choimi and the Aos Tsindr. The Lothas called themselves 
TsontsU. The Ndrong Lothas called themselves Kyong, Kyon and Kyo 
also. Hlota and Lhota were the two alternate spellings of Lotha. 

They live in the Western most part of the Mokokchung district’, in 
a triangular area between Tseminyu, Wokha and Mokokchung. They 
are bounded on the South by the Rengmas, on the West and North- 
West by the Assam state, on the North-East by the Aos and in the East 
by the Sernas. 

Mokokchung District: 

Ao; Ao is the name of a language as well as of the community that 
speaks it. It has two major dialects, viz,, Chungli and Mongsen. 
Chungli dialect is spoken by more than half of the community located 
principally on the Northern and Eastern part of the Ao area. The Bible 
translations, textbooks, etc., are written in the Chungli dialect. Khari 
is the principal village in the Mongsen iarea. Hence the Mongsen 
dialect was also known as Khari dialect. Mongsen dialect has preserved 
the folk literature passed through orally from generation to generation. 

Chanki, a minor dialect of Mongsen, is spoken in the South-West 
part of the Ao area. Yacham, also known as Dopdar, and Longla are 
two other dialects of Ao in the East of Dikhu river. These dialects have 
been, influenced by Phom and Chang respectively. For a long time, Aos 
were known as Hatigoria, probably, because they approached Jorhat, a 
principal trading 'centre in Assam via Hatigarh, a village situated about 
9 Kms. East of Jorhat. Sangtams called them Aorr, Sernas Cholimi 
and Konyaks Paimi. ^ 

Both in terms of the written works produced and the percentage of 
literacy, the Ao community stands in the forefront amongst the Nagas, 
A number of Ao speakers hold important positions both in the civil 
service of the State and in public life. Till recently almost the entire 
teaching stafi" in the schools in the Tuensang district were from the Ao 
cotnmunity. The first Baptist Mission Centre in the Naga Hills was 
set up in Tuli, near Chungli in the Ao area. Mokokchung, the district 
headquarters, is the principal town of the Aos. 


1. From December 20, 73, the Wokha sub-division became a seperate 
district. 
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The area where the Ao community lives is made up of three parallel 
ridges running in the North-Eastern direction. These ridges are Long 
pang kong, Changkikong, and Japukong. Japukong is nearest to 
Sibsagar (Assam). The Aos are bounded on the South-East by the 
Sangtams, on the South by the Semas, on the South-West by the Lothas 
on the West and North by the plains people of the Assam State, on 
the North-East by the Konyaks and on the East by the Phoms and 
Changs. Hutton (1921) elaims that the Sernas drove them away from 
many areas which were under the occupation of the Aos. 

Zunheboto District': 

Sema: Serna is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. It has four major dialects. These are 
(1) the Western Sema spoken in and around Lezemi village, situated 
on the banks of Doyang river, (2) the Eastern Sema spoken in 
Chizemi village within the Khezha area, (3) the Chisholimi dialect 
spoken in and around Chisholimi village and (4) the Central dialect 
spoken in and around Zunheboto town, the headquarters of the 
Zunheboto district. The Eastern sema is a speech island within Khezha 
area and shows the influence of Khezha and Angami. The Central 
dialect is the standard one and all published works in Sema language 
are in this dialect. The Western dialect was also known as Dayong. 
The Sernas had called themselves as ‘Simi’. 

The Sernas are politically a dominant community and are con¬ 
centrated mainly in the heart of Nagaland, i.e., Zunheboto district. 
Chisholimi, about 100 Kms. North of Kohima is the earliest known 
settlement of Sernas and Zunheboto is about 100 Kms. North of 
Chisholimi. The other important towns/villages in the Zunheboto 
district are Satakha, Akhuloto, Aghunoto, Satoi, Asoto, Suruhoto and 
Atoizu. The Sernas form the dominant community in all those towns/ 
villages. The Sernas .form a sizable speech island in Chizemi village, 
about 10 Kms. from Pfutsero, the main town of the Khezhas. 
Culturally, the Sernas in Chizemi have virtually merged with their 
surrounding neighbours not only in the way of dress, but also in taking 
up the terrace cultivation. The Sernas are also found to live exclusively 


L The Zunheboto sub-division in the Mokokchung district became a 
separate district with effect from December 20, 73. 
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in a few villages in the Dimapur sub-division. These villages* are : 
Chakiya 5 Kms. on the East, Nihoto 8 Krns. on the East, Pherima 22 
Kms. on the East, on the Dimapur-Kohima National High way. Akapu 
1.6 Km. on the North-East, Xhukiya 7 Kms. on tjie North, Tohivi 
2 Kms. on the West and Thahakhu 1.6 Km. on the South-West. The 
Sernas also live in Mokokchung town proper ; Mokokchung town is the 
most important town of the Aos. The Sernas in the Zunheboto 
district are bounded by the Aos on the North, Lothas on the West, 
Angamis on the South and the Yimchungers in the East. The 
Sangtams and the Rengmas touch upon them respectively in the 
Northern and South-Western corners. 

Mon District^ : 

Eonyak: Konyak is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. No authentic information about the 
language is available. It is claimed that this language is spoken in the 
contiguous areas both in Arunachal Pradesh and across the inter¬ 
national border in Burma. It seems to have many dialects^ Some of 
these dialects are, Angphang, Angwanku or Tableng, Aopao, Changaya, 
Chen, Chingkso, Chinglang, Choka, Elekidoria, Takphahg, Kongon, 
Longching, Longkhai, Longmein, Longwa, Mohung, Moh, Mulung, 
Ngangching, Sang, Shanlang, Shanyuo, Tolamleinyuo and Totak. The 
dialect spoken in the Wakching area is the standard form of Konyak 
and textbooks and other literature in Konyak are in this dialect. 
Wakching is about 20 Kms. South-East of Mon^, the district head^ 
quarters. Mon is also the principal town of the Konyaks. Konyaks 
are an extremely backward community amongst the Nagas, 

The area occupied by the Konyaks is primarily divided into two, 
v/e., lower Konyak and upper Konyak. The lower Konyak consists 
mostly of low lying areas with the Hills having a height of just about 
3000 feet. The upper Konyak consists of high Hills and thick forest 
spreading in the South up to the Paktoi ranges. The Konyaks have on 
the East a long international border with Burma. The upper Konyaks 
are bounded on the South by Khiamngans, on the West by the Changs 


1. The distance and the directions are from Dimapur, a rail road town 

in Nagaland. Dimapur is the only town in Nagaland which has 
a civilian aerodrome and a rail link with the rest of the country. 

2. From December 20, 73, the Mon sub-division became a separaet 

district. . ^ 
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and the Phoms and on the North they are contiguous with the lower 
Konyaks. The lower Konyaks are bounded on the South-West by the 
Phoms, and on the West by the Aos. They have a long border on the 
North and North-East with Assam and Arunachal Pradesh respectively, 

Taensang District 

Phom: Phom is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. Yongyasha is a dialect of Phom. 

The Phoms are located on the East of the river Dikhu on the North- 
Western part of the Tuensang district. They reside predominantly in 
four villages, viz., Hukpong, Pongching, Orangkong and Mongnyu. 
According to Hutton (1921) they are closely related to the Changs. 
Tamlu was an old name of Phoms. They were also known as 
Chingmengnu. 

The Phoms are bounded on the South by the Changs, on the West 
by the Aos, on the North by the lower Konyaks and on the East by 
the upper Konyaks. 

Chang : Chang is the name of a language and of the community 
that speaks it. Changyanguh, spoken in Litim, is the Western dialect 
of Chang. Changs were known as Majung. They were called 
Machongri by the Sangtams, Mochuri, by the Sernas, and Mochungrr 
by the Aos. Tuensang town is the most important town of the Changs. 

The Changs are bounded on the South by the Yimchungers, on the 
South-West by the Sangtams, on the North-West by the Aos, on the 
North by the Phoms and on the East by the Khiamngans and the 
upper Konyaks. 

Sangtam : Sangtam is the name of a language as well as of the 
community that speaks it. The language has four regional dialects 
and a professional dialect. These are, Northern, Central, Southern 
and Eastern Sangtams and Kizare dialect. Of these the Northern, 
the Central and the Southern Sangtams are partly isolated and located 
in the Tuensang district, whereas the Eastern Sangtam is in the Kohima 
district. Longkhim, Thukhumi, Kipheri and Meluri are the most 
important towns respectively of the Northern, the Central, the Southern 
and the Eastern dialects of Sangtam. The Central dialect of Thukumi 
was also known as Pholongro. Kizare is a professional dialect used by 
the Sangtams who are engaged in specialized wood work. As 
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mentioned earlier the Eastern Sangtams have now aligned Aemselves 
with the Khezhas and the Chokris to form the new community, named 
Chakhesang, and have claimed the status of a separate languap for the 
Eastern Sangtam by redesignating it as Pochuri. The intrusion of the 
Sernas who now occupy some former Sangtam area, is said to be the 
cause of their separation. The Sernas called the Northern Sangtams 
Lophomi but Isachanure was the name the Sangtams used to call 

themselves. 

The Sangtams in Tuensang district are bounded on the South 
and South-West by the Sernas, on the North-West by the Aos, on the 
North-East, and South-East by the Changs. 

Yimchunger: Yimchunger is the name of a language as well as of 
the community that speaks it. It has five dialects, viz., Yimchunger, 
Chirr, Minir, Pherrongre and Wai. While Yimchunger is the standard 
form'spoken in and around Shamator, the other four dialects are 
spoken in the Southern part of the Yimchunger area. According to 
Grierson, this language is closely related to Sangtam. Shamator is the 
most important town of this community. 

They are bounded on the South by the Khezhas, on the West by 
the Sernas, on the North by the Changs and on the East by the 
Khiamngans. 

Khiamngan^ : Khiamngan is the name of a language as well as of 
the community that speaks it. This language is spoken in contiguous 
areas across the international border with Burma. It is said that 
there are only 27 Khiamngan villages in India, but there, are 130 
Khiamngan villages on the Burmese side. The community was 
originally known as Kalyokengnyu, meaning ‘the ones living in stone 
roofed houses’. The Changs called them Aoshedd. But the community 
calls themselves Khiamngan. This has a number of alternative 
spellings. ‘ These are Kemungan, Khienmungan and Khemungam. In 


1. Detailed information about the Khiamngan,^ the Makware and 
some other communities in the Tuensang district was given by 
Shri Sao Chang, M.A.. LL.B., Officer on Special Duty 
(Tuensang Affairs), Nagaland, Kohima. He has since been 
elected to the Nagaland Legislative Assembly. The information 
about other languages and location were obtained mainly 
from educated persons of the locality and from various 
published materials. 
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Burma, Khiamngans are known as Para. In India Noklak is the most 
important town of this community. Thonknyu is another important 
town of this community. 

They are bounded on the South by the Tirkhirs, on theWest by 
the Yimchungers and on the North-West by the upper Konyaks, 
They have a long international border with Burma on the North-east, 
East and South-East. 

Makware: Makware is numerically a very small Naga 
community, sparsely located between Pungro and Thonokuyu on the 
one side and Kipheri and Noklak on the other side. Between Kipheri 
and Noklak, they are mixed with the Sangtams and the Yimchungers. 

Tirkhirs : Tirkhirs are another numerically very small Naga 
community. They live in the midst of the Yimchungers. 

Chin; Chins are numerically a very very small community 
scattered in the midst of the upper Konyaks. 
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SUB-GROUPING OF THE NAGA LANGUAGES 

The first attempt to classify the Naga languages was that of 
Nathan Brown, a Baptist Missionary in Assam. Brown (1851) 
recognizes the great difference between Angami in the South and the 
various other Naga languages in the North and classifies the Naga 
languages into three groups, viz., Nocte, Konyak and Ao. However, 
till recently the monumental work of Sir G. Grierson was the only 
exhaustive study on Naga languages and their classification. ' Some 
anthropological information about particular Naga communities like 
Angami and Serna (Hutton, 1921), Ao and Lotha (Mills, 1922), Konyak 
(Haimendorf 1936, 1970), etc., are available to us. Brief sketches of 
grammar of Naga languages like Ao (Mrs. E.W. Clerk, 1893), Angami 
(McCabe, 1887, J. H, Hutton, 1921), Serna (J.H. Hutton, 1921), etc., 
are also available. R. Shefer (1953), attempted the classification of 
the Northern most Naga languages. A recent work on the classifi¬ 
cation of the Naga languages is an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
of G.'E. Marrison (1967), 


Grierson (1903) claims that “Naga group of languages comprises a. 
long series of dialects which mutually differ much from each other. 
They are on the whole more closely related to the Tibetan than to 
Burmese”. He also claims that the Proto-Tibeto Burman soft 
consonants have often been hardened, but they are also often preserved. 
And that the dialects clubbed together under the head of Central Naga 
group in the Linguistic Survey of India are apparently more closely 
related to Tibetan than the other Naga dialects. He cites the instance 
of the formation of the Negative Verb in both Tibetan and the Central 
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Naga group of languages by means of the Negative Particle preceding 
the verb negativised whereas in the Eastern and Western Naga group of 
languages as well as the Bodo and Kuki Chin groups, the negative 
particle follows the verb negativised. He further claims that in the 
South and in the West, the Naga dialects are connected with Bodo and 
Kuki Chin languages by means of several dialects which have been put 
together as the North Assam group. Shefer (1953) places Konyak and 
other Northern Naga languages including Chang, Phom, Wanchoo, 
Nocte, Tangsa, etc., in one group together with Boro languages and 
Kachin. He groups together all the rest of the Naga languages as 
Kuki group. Marrison (1967) claims that the aflBnities of the Naga 
languages with the Tibetan are most closely seen in their relationship 
to the literary Tibetan, since the modern spoken dialect of Lasha has 
developed characteristics which do not always have close parallels in 
the Naga languages. He also claims that there are regular 
correspondences between the phonemes of Burmese and the phonemes 
of certain Naga languages. More often, this is true of the written than 
the spoken Burmese, but sometimes correspondences are found in the 
spoken languages also. 

Grierson sub-grouped the Naga languages he studied into three. 
These sub-groups are; 

i) Western group, 

ii) Central group, and 

iii) Eastern group. 

The criterion for setting up a central group as against the 
Western and Eastern group is the place the negative particle occupies 
in the verb negativised. In negativing a verb, whereas the negative 
particle precedes the verb negativised in the central group, the negative 
particles follow the verb negativisd in the other two groups. 
Linguistic Survey of India (1903) has a brief statement on the members 
of these sub-groups. 

Western group : This group consists of Ahgami, Sema, Rengma 
and Kezhama. Of these, Angami has two major dialects, viz.. 
Western Angami spoken by Chakromas and Tengimas (Tengima is the 
name by which Angamis called themselves) and Eastern Angami spoken 
by Chakrimas. Eastern Angami in its turn has three dialects, viz., 
Dzuna, Kehena and Nali or Mima^. 


1. Chakrimas are now a sub-member of the Chakhesang community, 
Chokri is their language. Dzuna is similar to the Angami of 
Kohima and Nali is an Angami dialect spoken in Mima village 
South of Kohima. 
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The Serna community differs in language, customs and appearance 
from the communities near them. Their language is closer to Angami 
than to any other language spoken in this district 

The Rengma community had Angami on its South and West and 
Serna on its East. Rengma language is closely related to Serna. In 
Mokedima, the largest village of the Rengmas, everyone was a bilingual 
speaking both Rengma and Serna and the Rengma folk songs were sung 
in the Serna language. ^ 

The Khezamas* inhabited the South-East border of Naga Hills. 
To their East inhabited the wild, little explored tribes of unsettled area, 
to the North Sernas and to the West and South the Angamis. The 
language of the Khezamas differs considerably from Angami and Serna, 
but clearly belongs to the same sub-group. 

Central group ; This group included Ao, Lotha, Thukumi®, 
Yimchunger and a few other languages.^ Of these Ao has two dialects, 
viz., Mongsen and Chungii. The Bible translations are in the Chungli 
dialect but the folklore is preserved in the Mongsen dialect. An 
important observation of Grierson is that “taking Angami as the typical 
Western and Ao as the typical Central language we are at first sight 
impressed at the great difference which apparently exists between the 
two languages which are so little distant from each other, for instance, 
in Ao, the negative particle precedes the verb while in Angami, it 
follows the verb”. 

Eastern group: This group consists of 

(i) Angwanku^ or Tableng, * 

(ii) Chingmegnu or Tamlu, 


1. Khezamas are an Eastern Angami community, now a sub-member 

of the Chakhesang community speaking Khezha language. 

2. Thukumi was the Sema name for the Central Sangtam. 

3. The other languages aire not listed. 

4. Angwanku is an old name for Konyaks. The Konyaks of 

Wakching were known as Tableng, Chingmegnu was the name 
the Phoms use for themselves, Tamlu is an old name of the 
Phoms. Manjung was an alternative name of the Changs. 
Wanchoos were known as Banparas and Mutonias, Noctes as 
Mohangias, and Tangsas as MOshang and Shangge. Assiringia 
is an isolated Phom village in Ao area. 
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Chang or Manjung, and 

a few other languages spoken outside Naga Hills, viz., 
Banpara, Mohangia, Mutonia, Assiringia, Moshang and 
Shangge, 

Grierson mentions about the earlier work of Max Muller, who 
sub-divided the Tibeto-Burman languages into two major groups, viz,, 

(i) Sub-Himalayan and 

(ii) Gangetic or Lohitic, 

The Gangetic sub-division broadly comprises the languages of 
North Assam, Naga, Bodo, Kachin and Kuki Chin groups. As 
tfientioned earlier, Grierson has further sub-divided this Gangetic 
sub-division of Max Muller into three, viz.. Western, Central and 
Eastern groups. 

As far as the Naga languages given in the Linguistic Survey of 
India are concerned, Grierson himself has expressed doubts about the 
validity of the linguistic data. Further more, whatever information is 
available in the Survey pertains to the script and to the rudiments of 
grammar of the Naga languages. 

Shefer (1953) studied only the Northern most Naga languages, 
wherein he grouped Konyak of Nagaland with Wanchoo* and a few 
other languages spoken in Arunachal Pradesh. 

A recent work on Naga languages is that of Marrison (1967), 
According to him, the term Naga, at its most extensive, has been used 
for all the tribes South-West of Kachin and North of the Kuki-Chin, 
that is to say, the term Naga is used, as a cover term for all tribes in 
the Hill region of the Indo-Burma border between the villages of 
Brahmaputra and the Chindwin, irrespective of the present State 
boundaries. According to him, besides Nagaland, Nagas are also found 
in Wanchoo, Noche, Tangsa of the Tirap division of Arunachal Pradesh, 
and parts of Lakhimpur district of Assam, the Zemis of North Cachin 
Hills, Nruanghemi^j Puiron, Liangmei, Maram, Khoirao®, Mao, 


1. Haimendorf (1936 & 1970), claims that both culturally and 

linguistically the Wanchoos of Arunachal Pradesh are Konyaks. 

2. Nruanghemis are the Rongmeis of Tamenlong in Manipur State. 

Puiron is an Eastern dialect of that language. 

3. Khoirao is spoken in the Eastern most part of the Barak valley in 

North Manipur Hills. 


(iii) 

(iv) 
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Thangkhul and Maxing in the Northern Hills of Manipur. Outside the 
country, Nagas are found in the upper Chindwin region of Burma, i.e, 
Rengpen, Kuwa,'Htanangan, Haimi, Ponya, Pyengu, Welam, Nokaw 
and Senkadong. Naga villages of Thangkhuls are also found in Somra 
tract in Burma. Marrison points out that the new trend, however is 
to drop the term Naga with reference to the tribes in Arunachal 
Pradesh and in Burma. However, he states that there is close 
connection between the languages of this group and the Konyak. 
They have also some affinities with Boro and Kachin. 

Marrison classifies the Naga languages on the basis of typological 
comparisons at the phonological, morphological and syntactical levels. 
The phonological sequences are sub-divided into syllabic patterns as 
occurring in the word-initial, word-medial and word-finab positions. 
He posits three basic groups within the Naga family. He arranged 
these groups from North-East to South-West. These sub-groups and 
their locations as given by him* are stated below : 

Type A. 1. Consists of Tangsen (Yogli), Tangsa (moshang) 
Nocte and Wanchop. These languages are spoken in the Tirap division 
of Arunachal Pradesh, the extreme North Tuensang district of Naga¬ 
land and contiguous parts of the Lakhimpur district of Assam and also 
across Patkoi Range in Burma. 

These languages have phonological systems of the common Naga 
pattern with slight modifications. The vocabulary is similar to type 
A. 2 but with somewhat greater accession of items from Kachin and 
Thai sources. 


Type A. 2. consists of Konyak,** Phom, and Chang, spoken in the 
Northern part of the Tuensang District of Nagaland. 

In phonology, these languages are generally similar to type A.l 
except that /r / does not occur. 

All languages in type A. 1 and A. 2 are included in Grierson’s 
Eastern Naga sub-group. 


1. Marrison (1967), Vol. 1, pp. 26G-66, 

2. With the upgradation of the Mon sub-division in the Tuensang 

district to that of a district, the Konyaks have a district of their 
own. 
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Type B. 1. consists of Yacham-Tengsa, Ao (Chungli), Ao 
(Mongsen) and Sangtam spoken in the Northern part of Mokokchung 
district and the Central and Southern parts of Tuensang district. 

These languages have relatively simple phonological systems, 
slightly modified from the common Naga form. 

Type B. 2. consists of Lotha, Yimchunger, Ntenyi and Meluri, 
spoken in the Southern parts of Mokokchung and Tuensang districts 
and in the South-East part of Kohima district. Lotha and Ntenyi are 
separated from Yimchunger and Meluri in the East, by the "^Sema who 
occupied their present territory in comparatively recent times. 

This type is linguistically mixed, but the dominant element is akin 
to Ao, while the minor part is of Southern affiliation. 

Type B. 3. consists of Thangkhul and Marring, spoken in North 
and East Manipur and in the Somra tract in Burma. 

Both these languages are mixed, but have important aflSnities with 
Ao further North, from which they are geographically relatively remote. 
They also have elements of the Nruanghmei type as well as' possible 
borrowings from Manipuri and Kuki languages to their South, 

The languages of type B. 1 together with Lotha and Yimchunger 
from B. 2 constituted Grierson’s Central Naga group. Ntenyi and 
Meluri were not included in the LSI. 

Type C. 1. consists of Sema, Angami (Kohima), Angami 
(Khonoma) Chokri, Kezhama and Mao, spoken in the Southern part of 
Mokokchung district‘d Kohima district and the extreme North of 
Manipur. 

These languages have a distinctive phonology including voiceless 
liquids and nasals and (except in Sema) initial clusters of which their 
second element is / r /. They do not normally use consonantal finals. 
They have certain amount of specialized vocabulary not found in 
languages of A and B types. 


1, Mokokchung district has since been bifurcated and the Sernas and 
Lothas now have a district of their own viz., Zunheboto and 
Wokha districts, respectively. 
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Type C. 2. consists of Rengma, Maram, Khoirao, Mzieme, Zeme, 
Liangmei, Puiron, Nruanghmei. While Rengma is spoken in the 
Northern part of Kohima district, the remaining languages are in one 
continuous tract in the upper Barak valley and in the Barail range in 
the Eastern part of Cachar, South-West Kohima district and North- 
West Manipur. 

These languages are characterized by the extensive use of 
prenasalized consonants. The prenasal element together with other 
prefixes (such as a- he- ka- ca- in the various languages ) provide an 
extensive system of morphological prefixation. In vocabulary these 
languages show many affinities with Angami and other languages of 
type C. 1 but cognative word in the two groups are highly contrasted at 
the phonological level. Of the above languages the position of Rengma 
and Puiron require further investigation. 

Of type C. 1, Serna, Angami and Khezaraa are placed by Grierson 
in his Western Naga sub-group. Chokri specimen was not available 
when the LSI was prepared- The languages of the type C. 2 were 
distributed amongst his Western Naga (Rengma), Naga-Bodo and 
Kuki-Chin sub-groups. According to Marrison the last two never 
received enthusiastic acceptance. 

Marrison, however, claims that only certain languages show close 
similarity from one to another at all levels, while at the same time 
exhibiting significant differences from the rest at least at some level. 
Hence he sets up a sub-group of six whose members show a close 
similarity at all levels. These are: 

1. Angami (Khonoma), Angami (Kohima) Chokri, Kezhama and 
Mao. 

2. Ao (Chungli), Ao (Mongsen) and Yacham-Tangsa. 

3. Chang, Konyak and Phom. 

4. Liangmei and Nruanghmei (Rongmei). 

5. Nzieme and Zeme. 

6. Nocte, Tangsa, (Moshang), Tangsa (Yogli) and Wanchoo. 

The remaining languages according to him are less easy to group 
and exhibit mixed or transitional features. 

Given below are the consonants occurring at the word-initial 
position! in the different groups of languages spoken in Nagaland. They. 

1. The consonants are rearranged in the conventional phonetic order. 

Marrison has arranged them in the order of /k, k*’ , g, g*’ , h/ etc. 
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are located in two geographical blocks (a) North Manipur (Khoirao, 
Maram, Mating, Puiron, Thangkhul and (b) the Central part of the 
Naga region (Lotha, Meluri, Ntenyi* Rengma, Sangtam, Serna, 
Yimchunger). 

1. Reconstructed common Tibeto-Burman : 
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(Type C. 1) 
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Konyak group (Type A. 2) 
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In Chapter 6, on ■ the basis of certain shared consonants of the 
Naga Pidgin of different Naga communities the Naga Pidgin language 
has been sub-divided into three, viz.. Southern, Central and Northern. 
A comparison of this sub-grouping with that of Grierson and Marrison 
is also given at the end of that Chapter. 
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b 

m 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND FUNCTION OF THE 
NAGA PIDGIN 


CoMMtTNicATiON BETWEEN two groups Speaking different languages 
not known to each other may be carried on through a gesture language 
during the initial contact period. The continued contact and interaction 
between the communities will lead to one of the following possibilities. 

1 Both linguistic groups may become bilinguals, i.e., each 
linguistic group may learn the language of the other. This is usually 
found in the villages bordering two linguistic areas. 

2 One of the groups may become bilingual. There are two 
possibilities here. 

i) The minority may learn the language of the majority. For 
instance, the Konkini and Tulu speakers residing in Karnataka learnt 
Kannada. Pandit (1971) studied the linguistic behaviour of a weaving 
community of Saurashtra settled down in Tamil Nadu and found that 
despite living in the midst of Tamilians for generations, they have 
retained their language, though in the process of acculturation, 
typologicaly Saurastri (an I-A language) has merged with Tamil 
(a Dravidian language). However, in such cases the possibility of the 
linguistic minority losing their first language altogether exists., for 
instance, Finer Haugen (1956) states that the Norwegian* immigrants 
in the U.S.A. lost their first language in three generations. Hangen 
claims that a bilingual situation which is not stable may be called 
dynamic in which case, it is part of an acculturation process. The 
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process of acculturation might result in language displacement which 
may be partial in certain social situations or total leading to the 
elimination of one language. No authentic information regarding 
such a loss is available with regard to Indian languages. However, the 
writer himself has observed that the Punjabis who had migrated to the 
different parts of India, at the time of the partition of the country are 
losing Punjabi and in Gujarat nearly all of them speak only 
Gujarati. The descendants of the Maharastrians who came to 
Mysore at the time of Tippu Sultan’s defeat in 1799 still claim 
themselves as Maharastrians, but a majority of them do not know 
any Marathi. The professinal tailors amongst them, however, 
have retained Marathi. 

ii) The majority or a section of the majority may learn the 
language of the minority. For instance, a section of the Indians have 
learnt English, the language of the then rulers. In such situations also, 
the possibility of the majority or a section of the majority losing the 
first language altogether exists, for instance, in Goa, India, those who 
learnt the language of the minority rulers, i.e., Portugese, and converted 
to Christianity lost their first language. 

, The causes for the taking place of one possibility or the other is 
socio-economic, rather than purely linguistic. It is not proposed to 
discuss the causes here; but the consequences of the possibilities are 
linguistically relevant and important, for instance, if the group learning 
the language of the other achieves a near native competence of the 
language learnt, the linguistic consequences of the contact is usually 
limited to some traces of interference from the mother tongue, that 
too, mostly in the area of phonology as is found with the English 
of educated Indians. However, the inability or indifference of the 
group in not learning the other language to near native competence, 
may accrding to Hall (1962) lead to the birth of a Pidgin language, 
but Whinnom (1968) claims that more than two languages in contact 
are required for the birth of a true Pidgin He further states that 
the common people who are to be the Pidgin speakers must come from 
two or more diSerent and mutually unintelligible language backgrounds 
and there must also be a dominant {and usually alien) language 
which supplies much of the vocabulary. 

The Naga Pidgin popularly known in the early days as Nagaassamese 
and now as Nagamese is the defacto linguafranca of Nagaland. Before 
proceeding further, it is to be established, first whether Nagamese is a 
Pidgin language or not. For that the yard stick laid down by Whinnom 
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(1968) may be applied to the Naga Pidgin (Nagamese). The Nagas in 
Nagaland speak as many as 23 mutually unintelligible verbal codes. 
Nagas had indulged in inter-village and inter-community feuds. Till 
the end of 19th century, the Nagas regularly took part in head hunting 
expeditions. The last case of head hunting was reported in 1958, from 
a village in Tuensang district. Leading a life of mutual hostility and 
suspicion would naturally result in language distance amongst them. 
Till recently they were leading a primitive life. In the Konyak villages 
the Konyaks, numerically the largest amongst the Nagas still move 
about naked/semi naked in public. The Nagas were in contact with 
the Assamese for well over a century and the Assamese were more 
civilized and economically superior to the Nagas. The contact of the 
Nagas with the Assamese, howeverj were extremely limited in nature. 
The Naga Pidgin (Nagamese) might have originated during the early 
contacts of the Nagas with the Assamese. The Naga Pidgin got 
stabilized because, later on, it was used mostly for inter-lingual 
c«^mmunication between the Nagas speaking different languages. In 
Nagaland the Naga Pidgin carries the maximum functional load 
(Sreedhar 1973), and is the only language that is understood in the 
entire length and breadth of Nagaland. Its vocabulary was 
almost exclusively of Assamese origin, though of late there is a 
trend for a relexification by English and Hindi words substituting the 
Assamese vocabulary. But the morphology and syntax continue to be 
Assamese based though in a very simplified form. Thus the Naga 
Pidgin meets with all the requirements for the title of a Pidgin language. 
It is a creole for the Kacharis living in Dimapur sub-division of the 
Kohima district. It is a creole also to a number of Naga children 
whose parents belong to two linguistic communities. Arid if the 
parents are not the native speakers of the dominant language of the 
region, for instance the off springs of a Zemi father and Khezha 
mother brought up in Kohima an Angami town, the off springs 
invariably creolize the Naga Pidgin. In such instances, it was found 
that the children do not learn the language of either of the parents and 
in the process not learning any Naga language at alP. 

Not much is known about the origin of the Naga Pidgin. The 
earliest reference to the contact of the Nagas with the non-Nagas, 
known to this writer, is that of Rev. M. Bronson (1839) who states that 


1. Both at Kohima and at Mokokchung this writer has observed such 
5* instances. 
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the Nagas who were in daily inter-course with the Abors borrowed 
their songs and that in a funeral he observed the Nagas singing in Abor 
language. According to Mackenzie (1884) whose inferences are based 
on the records of 1840, the Nagas who lived near Jaipur, Namsang, 
Panidwar and the Bordwar Nagas lived chiefly by manufacturing salt, 
which they retailed to the people of the plains. Lt. Briggs (1841) 
mentions that “on arrival at the Lotha Naga Hills, about 70 Nagas 
came down, many of them knowing Assamese”. John Butler (1855) 
reports of barter trade between Rengma Nagas and the plains people 
near Nowgong. Robiiison (1841) claims that the Nagas in communi¬ 
cation with Assam were always supposed to pay allegiance to the 
Rajahs ‘Kings’ of Assam. As a consequence of trade and^ of the raising 
of the revenue from the imported salt of the Hills by the Assam Kings, 
Robinson further clairns that Naga Hills have always been accessible 
to the people of the plains, while the Nagas on their pan been always 
permitted access to the markets on the frontier. Long before the 
British settled in Naga Hills, Nagas had been treking long distances 
from different villages to Sibsagar and other trade'centres. In these 
trade centers, there must certainly have been a two-way communi¬ 
cations between : . 

i) the Naga groups on the one hand and the Assamese 
traders on the other hand and 


ii) the different Naga groups speaking separate languages. 

In addition, the Nagas were in contact with the revenue officials of 
Assam, as the Nagas were under varying degrees of administrative 
control of the Assam rulers. For instance Mackenzie (1884) claims 
that “the tribes occupying the low Hills to the South of the Seebsaugors^ 
have been in close communication with our local officers ever since the 
first annexation of Assam”. 

Though the Naga Pidgin might have been born during these early 
contacts of the Nagas with the Assamese traders and Government 
officials, there is hardly any reference in the earlier writings to the 
Naga Pidgin. The earliest reference this writer could find abput the 
Naga Pidgin is in Hutton (1921) which says: 


1. The spelling in vogue presently is Sibsagar 
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“The Assamese language as used in the Naga Hills, I'.e., *Naga 
Pidgin’ is peculiarly well adapted for the reproduction of Naga 
idioms, as a vehicle of interpretation. It makes a far better 
lingua franca for the Hills than Hindustani or English would, 
the substitution of which for Assamese (Naga Pidgin) has been 
occasionally suggested”. Haimendrof (1936) states that 
“fortunately many people including children spoke fluently 
Nagamese, i.e., the Naga Pidgin the lingua franca of the 
entire Naga Hills.”* 

It may, however, be stated with certainly that owing to the increased 
mobility of the Nagas and also owing to the increased and constant 
contacts with the non-Nagas discussed below, the Naga Pidgin in recent 
years has gained wide currency both area-wise and age-wise. One can 
nowf, unhesitatingly agree with Haimendrof (1936) that the Naga 
Pidgin has'become the defecto lingua franca of Nagaland. Nagamese 
intolAnglo-Hindi-Ao by|D.[Baruoah (1968) is the only published-work on 
Naga Pidgin. 

We shall now discuss the various language contact situations which 
led to the spread of this lingua franca in recent years. The language 
contact situations in Nagaland may be broadly classified into three viz., 

i) Nagas speaking one language in contact with Nagas speaking 
another language, 

ii) Nagas in contact with non-Nagas, and 

iii) Non-Nagas speaking one language in contact with non-Nagas 

speaking another language. 

A detailed description of each of these situations follows. 

1. Naga-Naga : 

Gone are the days when even numerically large communities like 
Angami or Sema could live in isolation. With the formation of the 
State of Nagaland, roads have been constructed even in the hinderland, 
resulting in the increased mobility of the Nagas to different parts of the 
State. The formation of the State has also given the Nagas employment 
opportunities in the State Government at all levels of administration. 
The appointments in the Government service of persons belonging to 
one language area are not restricted to that area alone and there are 
also transfers across linguistic borders after the initial postings. These 


* Italics supplied by this writer. 
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developments have resulted in interlingual contacts amongst different 
groups of Nagas in a much wider scale than in the past. The previous 
interlingual contacts were limited mostly to the meetings at the barter 
trade centers or on hunting missions. 

The two main agencies of the Government where one finds the 
mix ed population are the Government offices at various levels and 
educational institutions. In both these agencies, the official, whether 
he is a clerk or a teacher, deals not only with his colleagues belonging 
to different linguistic groups, but also with the public including the 
students. The Naga Pidgin is used when dealing with the public. 
Though English is taught and officially is :the medium of instruction in 
the schools, probably because of the lack of good control in that 
language, the educated Nagas use the Naga Pidgin when talking with 
their counterparts both in the office and outside. Thus the Naga Pidgin 
is used even when the speaker and the listener knows English. The 
school teachers make use of the Naga Pidgin when the class is mixed 
with students from different language groups. While this writer was in 
Kukidalong village, which has a mixed population of Angami, Serna, 
Lotha and Kukis, he interviewed a number of Primary School children 
in the age-group of 6 to 10 and found that most of the children spoke 
the Naga Pidgin with ease. They also participated in the dialogues and 
discussions with ease in the Naga Pidgin. This situation is found to 
exist in all the villages and towns that have a mixed population. Even 
in Schools which have a unilingual population of students, the Naga 
Pidgin is freely used when the teacher is from a different language area. 
Mokokchung is primarily a center of Ad community, But in the 
Government High School at Mokokchung the Naga Pidgin is freely 
used between the teachers and the students in the school campus. In 
this school whereas the teachers come from different Naga communities 
and also from the plains, the students are by and large Aos with an 
admixture of Sernas and Lothas. A few other Naga communities from 
the Tuensang district also attend the classes at the Government High 
School. The same situation exists in the campus of the Government 
High school at Dimapur. 

In addition to the schools and the offices, the Naga Pidgin is used 
in Churches, when the preacher belongs to a linguistic group other than 
that of his parish or when the congregation consists of two or more 
linguistic groups. The sermon is occasionally delivered in the Naga 
Pidgin in a Church at Dimapur whose congregation consists of people 
from Angami, Serna and Kuki communities. 
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The Naga Pidgin is also used in the State Assembly, particularly 
during the question hour. 

Even for intra-family communications the Naga Pidgin is used when 
the spouses belong to different linguistic groups. The children of such 
couples learn the Naga Pidgin from their parents at home. And they 
may or may not learn the Naga language of the locality. 

2. Naga-nqn-Naga: 

The non-Naga population of Nagaland may be broadly classified 
into six professional groups. These groups are ; 

i) the business community, 

ii) the armed forces, 

iii) the General Engineering Road Force (GREF), 

iv) the medical personnel, 

v) the school teachers, and 

vi) the administrative staff at various levels, 

The following is a detailed discussion of the function of the Naga Pidgin 
in relation to the contact of the non-Naga participations in the socio¬ 
economic life of Nagaland with the Nagas. 

The Marwaris are a traditional business community in India. They 
originally came from Rajasthan, where they are found predominantly 
in Marwar. Their language is Marwari and it is one of the dialects of 
Rajasthani, which is very closely related to Hindi. The Marwaris 
selling their merchandize have penetrated: very deep into the Nagaland 
except to the extremely inaccessible remote hill tops. Most of them 
know Assamese and the Naga Pidgin Enquiries made with some old 
Marwaries at different places revealed that some of them knew the Naga 
Pidgin even before they moved into Nagaland. In connection with their 
business, the Marwaries have to move up and down the state across 
many language boundaries. The Naga Pidgin is a convenient medium 
of communication for them to speak with the Nagas belonging to 
different linguistic groups. There are however a few instances 
where the Marwaries have learnt a particular Naga language like Ao 
or Angami and converse with the Aos and Angamis in their respective 
languages. This is, however, true only Of a very small percentage of 
the businessmen. : 

Though the units of the Indian Army were posted in different 
parts of Nagaland, the armymen did not have much social contact with 
the Nagas. But the position of the Assam Rifles is entirely different. 
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The units of Assam Rifles are posted in all towns and important 
villages in Nagaland. Most of the employees of this para Military 
Force are from South India. A number of their non-combat staff live 
outside the camp area. This results in social contacts between the 
members of the Assam Rifles and the Nagas. The Naga Pidgin is the 
only language available to them for mutual communication during such 
social contacts. It was observed that even the Naga children use the 
Naga Pidgin with the staff of the Assam Rifles. 

At the time of Independence, the only all weather road in Naga¬ 
land was the one connecting Dimapur with Imphal (Manipur), via 
Kohima. About 80 Kms. of this road constructed during the Second 
World War passes through Nagaland. There were only a few jeepable 
roads in Nagaland at that time. After Independence, during the last 
decade, the General Road Engineering Force has opened up many 
roads in different parts of Nagaland. A vast majority of this force- 
particularly the labour force, have come from the different Southern 
States of India. Most of the labourers at the time of their recruitment 
knew no language other than their respective mother tongues. In the 
new environment they picked up the Naga Pidgin which they use for 
inter-lingual communication with the Nagas and amongst their fellow 
workers coming from different linguistic areas. 

Government dispensaries are now available even in the remote 
villages in Nagaland. ' Till very recently all the compounders in these 
dispensaries were non-Nagas, Even now the non-Nagas form a majority 
amongst them. Incidentally the majority of the compounders in 
Nagaland are from Kerala. Like the employees of the other Govern, 
ment Departments, the posts of the compounders are transferable all 
over the State. Under the circumstances, English and the Naga 
Pidgin are the only languages available to the staff of the 
dispensaries for inter-lingual communication both at the official and 
non-official levels. Of these, the use of English for the purpose of 
inter-lingual communication between the staff of the dispensaries and 
the villagers should be ruled out since the latter do not know English. 
The compounders and the other officials use the Naga Pidgin both in 
their official and non-official meetings. 

Lower primary and Middle schools are built in every village in 
Nagaland. The teaching staff of these Schools comprise of both Nagas 
and non-Nagas. As already pointed out the Naga teacher in the schools 
need not necessarly belong to the linguistic community of the locality 
The teachers usually use the Naga Pidgin for communication amongst 
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themselves. It is used between the non-Naga teachers and the students 
outside the classroom and it is used sometimes even inside the classroom 
when offering explanations on the textbpok, 

3. Noh-Nagas-Nagas : 

The inter-lingual contact situation of the non-Nagas who belong 
to different linguistic groups and are employed in the State were 
discussed in the last para. As mentioned therein, they use the Naga 
Pidgin not only for contacts with the Nagas but also for contacts with 
their own colleagues belonging to different linguistic groups. 

The entry of a large number of new people from all Walks of life 
into Nagaland not only enlarged the base of the Naga Pidgin, but also 
resulted in enlarging the vocabulary of the Naga Pidgin from different 
sources. The Marwaris introduced Hindi words in the Naga Pidgin 
when they brought into Nagaland a number of hitherto ^unknown 
articles of day-to-day use. The entry of a number of other language 
speakers from all parts of India resulted in the introduction in the Naga 
Pidgin of a number of English words which are commonly understood 
by all of them. The present trend, more dominant amongst the young 
educated Nagas, is to replace the existing Assamese vocabulary of the 
Naga Pidgin with English or Hindi words. Thus the vocabulary of the 
Naga Pidgin now consists of words from Assamese, English, Hindi 
and some Naga languages. In otherwords, the Naga Pidgin is under¬ 
going a process of relexification. 

Having discussed the language contact situations in Nagaland, it is 
proposed to discuss the function of the Naga Pidgin in Nagaland. 

There is hardly any area in Nagaland which can be claimed as 
unilingual. However, speakers of a particular language live 
predominantly in a particular area ; for instance, Angamis form the 
largest single community in the Western part of the Kohima district. 
The Angami language may be considered the dominant language in this 
part. However, Sernas, Lothas, Rongmeis, Zemis, Kukis and 
Kacharies also live in the Western part of the Kohima district. These 
people may by considered as linguistic minorities in this area. Since 
these linguistic minorities live in mixed communities they learn the 
Naga Pidgin right from their early childhood for inter-lingual 
communication. The Primary Schools in this area teach through the 
medium of Angami. The children of the linguistic minority also learn 
through this medium. But the children of the linguistic minorities use 
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Angami exclusively in the formal classroom situations only* Outside 
the classroom, they use the Naga,Pidgin, in all inter-lingual communi¬ 
cation situations. These linguistic minorities use their respective mother 
tongue in intimate circles including their homes. Obviously, 
opportunities to use the mother tongue is very limited. On the other 
hand, the Naga Pidgin carries the maximum functional load for them 
(Sreedhar, 1973). The dominant linguistic community also uses the 
Naga Pidgin in a limited number of situations such as in office premises 
and markets. The educated Nagas and non-Nagas use English also 
during formal occasions, but often fall into the use of the Naga Pidgin. 
For an uneducated non-Naga, the Naga Pidgin is the only language 
available for communication and uses the Naga Pidgin also for 
communication with other non-Nagas in Nagaland. The Naga Pidgin 
is thus highly functional for the Non-Nagas and for the linguistic 
minorities in each region within the Nagaland. It is the only language 
used by all sections of the population in Nagaland. 

The Naga Pidgin used all over the Nagaland is not uniform in all 
areas; rather, it has its variants. . 

These variations are found in the area of lexicon, phonology and 
grammar. While the use of a particular set of lexical 'items or 
grammatical pattern by a Naga community depends upon the nature 
and the kind of contact it had with the Assamese, and other languages, 
the variations in phonology are basically conditioned by the phonemic 
pattern of the mother tongue of the speaker. Phonological variations 
found within the Naga Pidgin as spoken by different Naga communities 
are discussed in Part 2, Chapter 2. As a frame of reference for describing 
the variations, the phonology of the Naga Pidgin as spoken by the 
Angamis is given in part 2, Chapter 1. 




PART 2 


PHONEMES OF THE NAGA PIDGIN 
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PHONEMES OF THE NAGA PIDGIN 


Ihe NAGA pidgin of the Angamis has 32 phonemes including 
six vowels. The following is an inventory of the phonemes in the 
language. 


Vowels 



Consonants 


u 

P 

t 

c 

k. 

o 

b 

d 

j 

g 

3 

ph 


ch 

kh 

a 

bh 

dh 


8*’ 


m 

n 


n 



s 

s 

h 


r 

1 

w, y 

The vowels and consonants set up above are classified on the basis 
of the manner of articulation and the point of articulation. A brief 
description of these follows. 

Classification of vowels: 

In terms of the part of the tongue raised for producing the vowels, 
they show a three-way opposition, viz., 

i) front, 

ii) central, and 

iii) back 

and in terms of the mouth opening, they show another three way 
opposition, viz.. 
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i) close, ' 

ii) half-close, and 

iii) open. 

On the basis of the oppositional features stated above, it is possible to 
have nine vowels, but there are only six vowels in this language-two 
each in the front, central and back region or two in the close, three in 
the half-close and one in the open position. The vowels in whose 
production the front, the central and back part of the tongue are raised 
may be designated respectiviy as the front, (i, e), the central (o, a) and 
the back (u, o) vowels. And the vowels in whose production the mouth 
opens to the close, half-close and open positions are known respectively 
as close or high (i, u), half-close or high mid (e, o, o) and open or low 
(a) vowels. All the vowels in this language are voiced. Lip rounding 
is not a relevant featuae with the vowels in this language, it is rather a 
redundant feature with the back vowels, that is, the lip rounding is 
present with all the back vowels and it is absent will all the front vowels. 
There are no special limitations in the distribution of these vowels. 

At the phonetic level, |here are a few diphthongs (complex nuclei) 
in this language. The main difference between a simple vowel (simple 
nucleus) and a diphthong (complex nucleus) is that whereas in the 
production of a simple nucleus, its quality remains unchanged 
throughout, in the production of a complex nucleus, its quality is never 
retained, rather its onset and offset points are at a perceptively different 
points, that is, it is characterized by the onset from one vowel position 
and a glide to another position or vice-versa. The glide element checks 
the accompanying vowel in a consonantal manner. Hence at the 
phonemic levels, the diphthongs in this language are treated as a 
sequence of a vowel and an approximant. 

ClassilBcation of consonants: 

There are twentysix consonantal phonemes in this language. These 
consonants are grouped into different classes on the basis of the 
differences in their manner of production. Most of the differences in 
the manner of production take place in the oral cavity. The primary 
manner of production is the type of closure in the oral cavity. In 
terms of the closure in the oral cavity, the consonants show primarily 
a four-way opposition, viz., 

i) presence of complete closure, 

ii) short closure. 
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iii) partial closure, and 

iv) absence of any closure. 

These four-way oppositional features may be designated respectively 
as : 

i) stops and nasals, 

ii) flaps, 

iii) laterals, and 

iv) continuants 

On the basis of the nature of the closure involved, the groups (i) and 
(iv) may be further sub-divided into smaller groups. 

Depending upon the presence or absence of the closure in the nasal 
passage, the stops show a two-way opposition. On this basis, stops can 
be sub-grouped into nasal stops and oral stops. The stops in whose 
production the closure of the nasal passage (by lowering the velum) 
is present may be designated as oral stops and the stops in whose 
production the closure of the nasal passage is absent may be designated 
as nasal stops. The former is usually called simply as stops and the 
latter simply as nasals. Hereafter these consonants will be referred to 
as such. 

The consonants can be further sub-grouped on the basis of the 
presence or absence of the vibration of the vocal cords. However, in 
this language, this opposition is relevant only for the stops. The stops 
in whose production the vibration of the vocal cords is present may be 
called as voiced stops, and the ones in whose production the vibration 
of the vocal cords is absent may be called as voiceless stops. The 
vibration of the vocal cords is always present in the case of nasals, 
laterals, flap and approximants, and absent in the case of fricatives, 
and hence voicing is a redundant feature with these consonants. 


Depending upon the presence or absence of extra puff of air during 
the release of the pent up air, both the voiced and voiceless stops show 
another two-way opposition. The stops that are released with extra 
puff of air may be designated as aspirated stops and the stops that are 
released without any extra puff of air may be designated as unaspirated 
stops. 
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In summary, on the basis of position of the vocal cords and the 
manner of release, the stops in this language show two types of opposi¬ 
tions, These types are; 

i) presence or absence of vibration of the vocal cards and 

ii) presence or absence of extra puff of air during the release of 
the stop. 

The oppositions stated above give the following four classes of stops 
which are given in the first four rows of the inventory of the 
consonants. 

i) Voiceless unaspirated stops, 

ii) Voiced unaspirated stops, 

iii) Voiceless aspirated stops, and 

iv) Voiced aspirated stops. 

The laterals and flaps in whose production the outgoing air stream 
meets with a partial closure and intermittent closure respectively in the 
oral cavity have only one member each in this language;. In the 
inventory of the consonantal phonemes given above these two 
consonants are given respectively in rows 8 and 7. 

The consonants in whose production there is no closure in the oral 
cavity can be further sub-grouped on the basis of the presence or 
absence of strong friction. All consonants in whose production there 
is no closure in the oral cavity but there is friction may be called 
fricatives, and the consonants in whose production there is neither 
closure nor friction are usually known as semivowels or frictionless 
continuants.^ 


The oppositions in the manner of articulation of the entire set of 
consonants may be schematically represented as under : 


1. All the vowels are also frictionless continuants. Ladefogod (1970) 
considers the terms semi vowels and frictional continuants 
unsatisfactory, and has designated these sounds as ‘approximants’. 
Hereafter the term approximant will be used to refer to the 
semi-vowels. 
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Consonants 


-complete closure 


-oral stops 


-voiceless 


-voiced- 


-nasal stops 
-short closure .... flaps 
-partial closure . . . . laterals 


j-hspirated stops 
-unaspirated stops 
-aspirated stops 
-unaspirated stops 
nasals 


-no closure 


/“fricatives 
l-ap 


approximants 


When the oppositions in the place of articulation are combined 
with the oppositions based on the manner of articulation, we get 36 
possible sounds by multiplying the nine manners of articulation with the 
four points of articulation usfed in this language. The nine manners of 
articulation are : 

' i) voiceless unaspirated stops 

ii) voiced unaspirated stops - 

iii) voiceless aspirated stops 

iv) voiced aspirated stops 

v) nasals 

vi) flap 

vii) lateral 

iiiv) fricatives and 
ix) approximants 

The four points of articulation are : 

i) bilabial 

ii) dental 

iii) palatal and 

iv) velar 

Some of these possible sounds, nevertheless are not found in this 
language. These are ; 

i) palatal nasal 

ii) bilabial fricative 
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iii) bilabial, palatal and velar flap and lateral, and 

iv) dental and velar approximants 

Of these bilabial flap/lateral and dental and velar approximants are not 
found to occur with most of the known languages. Eliminating the 
non-occurring sounds, this language has only 26 phonemes. A detailed 
description of the vowels and consonants follows. 

Description of vowels: 

As stated earlier, there are six vowels in this language. All the six 
vowels are voiced, i. e., in the production of these vowels, the vocal 
cords are brought into contact and blown apart by the force of the 
outgoing airstream passing through the vocal cords. The force of the 
airstream and the tension of the vocal cords are adjusted in such a 
manner that the vocal cords flap open and shut many times a second. 
The airstream escaping through these openings causes the vibration of 
the vocal cords technically known as voiced. The sounds produced with 
the vocal cords in this position are technically known as voiced sounds. 
In addition, all the six vowels are oral vowels, i. e., in the production 
of these vowels, the velum is raised so that the outgoing airstream does 
not escape through the nasal cavity, rather it enters only the oral cavity. 

The contrast between the six vowels can be illustrated with the sets 
of words given below showing their occurrence in the word-initial, 
word-medial and word-final positions. Since minimal pairs are not 
ayailable for all vowels, two sets of sub-minimal pairs are given for 
each of the positions. 


Contrast in the word-initial position : 


(a) 

iman 

ene oniba 

anand 

unotinoha 

onc*^ al 

‘so much’ 

‘for ‘to 

‘happi¬ 

‘despair’ 

‘area’ 



nothing . bring’ 

ness’ 





(with a 
verb in 






the po¬ 






sitive) 




(b) 

ikilokye 

eku oko 

akas 

ukii a 

ok'’ uni 


‘together’ 

‘for ‘again’ 

nothing 
(with a 
verb in 
the ne¬ 
gative) 

' ‘sky’ 

‘breadth' 

‘louse’ 
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Contrast in the word-medial position : 

(a) kirokam kele kali kala kulaboral kol 

‘howmuch’ ‘why’ ‘yester- ‘black’ ‘black bee’ ‘bannana’ 

day’ 

(b) mikuri mekele mocor maki mukosta mokura 

‘cat’ ‘girls’ ‘mosquito’ ‘fly’ ‘poetry’ ‘spider* 

dotti’ 


Contrast in the word fii 

(a) kali kele 

‘yester- ‘why’ 

day’ 

(b) gari yate 

‘cart’ ‘here’ 


position: 

aba kela 
‘grand- ‘penis’ 
mother’ 

ara bera 

‘and’ ‘fence’ 


balu niseto (aha) 
‘sand’ ‘ (come)down* 

aru bare 

‘again’ ‘twelve* 


/i/, the front close unrounded vowel has two positional variants. They 
are [i] and [I^J. Of these [[''] occurs in closed syllables and [i], 
occurs elsewhere. This vowel has no special limitations in its 
distribution. 


In the production of [i], the front part of the tongue is raised to 
the maximum height to which it can be raised for retaining the vowel 
quality. The lips are in spread position. [I'' ] is identical w/th [i] 
except for the height to which the tongue is raised which is a little 
lower in the case of [I'']. 

Example .• 

[P ]: [tP tye pa.re] /titye pare/ ‘that far’ 

[kuri mP stri] /kuri mistri/ ‘carpenter’ 

[i] : [ikilokye] /ikilokye/ ‘together’ 

[aniba] /aniba/ ’to bring’ 

[c o li] /coli/ ‘walk’ 

jej, the front half-close unrounded short vowel, has two positional 
variants. They are [e] and [g]. Of these [g] occurs in closed syllables 
and after aspirated stops and [e] occurs elsewhere. 


In the production of [e], the front of the .tongue is raised from the 
neutral position on the vertical axis to about 2/3rd of the height to* 
wards the dome. The lips are spread, [g] is shorter in duration than [e]. 
Examples: 

[g] : [Ignta] /lehta/ ‘naked’ 

[t'^gn] /t'^en/‘foot’ 

[k'’gpgn]/k*’epeh/‘trunk of a tree’ 
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[e]: [ejSn] /ejen/ ‘single’ 

[etom] /etom/ ‘very’ 

[kesu] /kesu/ ‘earthworm’ 

[ya.te] /yate/ ‘here’ 

[la.he] /lahe/ ‘slow’ 

[o], the central half-close unrounded short vowel, has three positional 
variants. They are [cu], which occurs before word juncture, i e., in 
word-final positions, [a] which occurs in closed syllables except the ones 
closed by approximants, and [o], which occurs elsewhere. It has no 
special limitations in its occurrence. 

In the production of [cu], the back part of the tongue is raised 
towards the velum to as high a position as is permissable for retaining 
the vowel quality, /.e., the same height as the one required for/i/, its 
front counterpart. The lips are spread. In the production of [o], the 
centre of the tongue is raised from the neutral position on the vertical 
axis to about half the height towards the dome. The lips are spread. [5] 
is produced exactly like [o] except that it is shorter in duration than [o]. 

Example: , 


[lu] ; [ma.nm] 

/mana/ ‘man’ 

[arm] 

/aro/ ‘and’ 

[o] : [snras] 

/onras/ ‘pineapple’ 

[et5m] 

/etam/ ‘very’ 

[gsmca] 

/gamca/ ‘handkerchief’ 

[3]: [9ma] 

/ama/ ‘mother’ 

[ksli] 

/kali/ ‘yesterday’ 

[purona] 

/purana/ ‘old’ 

[sks]}] 

/akaw/ ‘again’ 


/a/, the central open unrounded short yowel, has two allophones. These 
are [a] which occurs before word juncture, (i.e., in word-final position) 
and [a.] which occurs elsewhere. It has no special limitations in its 
occurrence. 

In the production of [a], the tongue remains at the bottom of the 
mouth, though the mid of the tongue is slightly raised. Owing to the 
full opening of the mouth, this vowel has the maximum sonority 
amongst all the vowels, [a ] is produced exactly like [a] except that it 
is slightly longer in duration than [a]. 

Example ; 

[a] : [uca] /uca/ ‘height’ 

[ita] /ita/ ‘brick’ 
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[tita] 
[ca] 
[a.]: [a.j] 
[ra.sta] 
[ta.r] 
[da.t] 


/tita/ ‘bitter’ 
/ca/ ‘tea’ 

/aj/ ‘to-day’ 
/rasta/ ‘street’ 
/tar/ ‘his’ 
/dat/ ‘tooth’ 


/u/, the back close rounded short vowel, has three positional variants. 
These are [u.] which occurs in word initial position in monosyllabic 
words, [U] which occurs before aspirated stops and in closed syllables, 
and [u] which occurs elsewhere. This phoneme has no special limita¬ 
tions in its distribution. 


in the production of [u], the back part of the tongue is raised 
towards the velum as high as possible but not to a height which will 
result in producing friction. The lips are rounded. In the production 
of [U] the back of the tongue is raised from the neutral position on the 
vertical axis to about 5/6 of the height towards velum, i.e., the tongue 
is raised to the same height as the one required for [I], its front 
unrounded counterpart. Except for the difference in height [U] is 
produced exactly like [u]. [u.] is slightly longer in duration than [u]. 


Example: 


[u.]; [u.t] 

/ut/ ‘camel’ 

[U]: [Ukha] 

/uk'^a/ ‘breadth’ 

[Ut^iba] 

/ut^’iba/ ‘to raise' 

[kUt'’a.li] 

/kut^ali/ ‘room’ 

[bandUk] 

/banduk/ ‘gun’ 

[pUk] 

/puk/ ‘insect’ 

[u] : [uca] 

/uca/ ‘height’ 

[usor] 

/usor/ ‘near* 

[cutUr] 

/cutur/ ‘hip’ 

[purana] 

/purana/ ‘old* 

[culi] 

/culi/ ‘feather’ 

[puhu] 

/puhu/ ‘deer’ 


/o/, the back half-close rounded short vowel, has three positional 
variants. These are [o]^ which occurs before the aspirated stops, [o], 
which occurs before approximants and [ o ], which occurs elsewhere. 
This vowel has no special limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of [ o ], the back part of the tongue is raised 
from the neutral position on the vertical axis to about 1/2 of the height 
towards the velum. The lips are rounded and the vocal cords are in 
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position for voicng- The allophones [o] and [o] share with [o] all its 
mechanisms of production except for the height to which the tongue is 
raised. In the case of [o], the height to which the tongue is raised is 
a little more than that of [o], i. e., the same height required for 
[e], its front unrounded counterpart and in the case of [o], the tongue 
is raised to a little lower position than the one required for [o]. 

Example ; 

[o] : [ok'’uni] /ok'’ uni/ ‘louse’ 

[o] : [o[tyosa] /oytyosa/ ‘funny’ 

[boijsi] /bowsi/ ‘buffalo’ 

[mo [la] /moyla/ ‘dust’ 

[moj] /moy/ ‘I. 

[o] ; [olop] /olop/ ‘little’ 

[oRos] /oros/ ‘bedbug’ 

[sob] /sob/ ‘all’ 

[ka. so] /kaso/ ‘tortoise’ 

[bo] /bo/ ‘brother’s wife’ 

Description of consonants : 

As mentioned earlier there are 26 consonantal phonemes in this 
language. A description of the consonants in this, language 
follows. 

Voiceless unaspirated stops : 

p, t, k, are the voiceless unaspirated stops occurring in this 
language. While producing these stops, the vocal cords remain as far 
apart as possible, with the result, the outgoing airstream while thrusting 
through the open glottis does not cause the vibration of the vocal cords. 
In addition, in producing these stops, the velum is in raised position 
with the result the air passage to the nasal cavity is completely blocked 
and hence the outgoing airstream enters only the oral cavity. 
Within the oral cavity the articulators form a complete closure at one 
point at one point of articulation or the other and then suddenly release 
the closure with a burst, but without any extra puff of air. [c] is 
a voiceless unaspirated affricate. However, at the phonemic level, 
it is treated as a stop, since it follows the pattern of stops in 
distribution and paradigm. This is true also of the other affricates in 
this language. Given below is a description of the individual 
voiceless unaspirated stops in this language. 

/p/ is the voiceless unaspirated bilabial stop. It has no perceptible 
positional variants and has no limitations in its distribution. 
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In the production of this stop, the outgoing airstream gets an 
unimpeded passage right upto the lips where the lower lip arrests it by 
tightly pressing itself against the upper lip. The airstream is then 
released with a sudden burst but without any extra puff of air. The 
vocal cords remain widely apart. The velum is raised so that the air 
does not escape through the nasal cavity. 

Example : 

[р] : [pa.la] /pala/ ‘seer’ 

[pl^ k] /pik/ ‘puss’ 

[puhu] /puhu/ ‘deer’ 

[plet] /plet/ ‘saucer’ 

[pa.pad] /papad/ ‘papad’ 

[upsr] /upar/ ‘on’ 

[ o I o p] /olop./ ‘few’ 

[kop]/kop/‘cup’ 

It I is the voiceless unaspirated dental stop. It has no perceptible 
positional variants and has no limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of this stop, the outgoing air-stream gets an 
unimpeded passage upto the teeth where the tip of the tongue arrests it 
by tightly pressing itself against the upper teeth and then releasing it 
with a sudden burst but without any extra puff of air. As in the case 
of [p], in the production of [t] also the vocal cords remain widely open 
and the velum is raised. 

Example ; 

[t]: [ta.ti] /tati/ ‘there’ 

[tita] /tita/ ‘bitter’ 

[tUkri] /tukri/ ‘basket’ 

[ra.sta] /rasta/ ‘street’ 

[da.t] /dat/ ‘tooth’ 

[с] is the voiceless unaspirated palatal affricate. It does not have 
any perceptible positional variants nor any limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of this stop, the outgoing airstream through the 
open glottis gets an unimpeded passage upto the middle of the oral 
cavity where the centre of the tongue arrests the outgoing airstream by 
raising and pressing itself against the hard palate. This affricate is 
different from stops in the manner of release, i.e., the air pressure 
built up behind the closure is released slowly with a clearly perceptible 
friction noise as opposed to the sudden release found with stops like 
[p, t]. The other mechanisms of production of this affricate such as 
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the open glottis, raised velum and the release of the airstream without 
any extra puff of air, are exactly identical with that of the voiceless 
stops. 

Though [c] is an affricate, at the phonemic level it is treated as a 
stop, since in distribution and paradigm, it follows the pattern of stops. 
This is also true of the other affricates in this language. - 

Example : 


[c] : [ca] 

/ca/ ‘tea’ 

[cl^ mta] 

/cimata/ ‘gongs’ 

[culi] 

/culi/ ‘feather’ 

[cini] 

/cini] ‘sugar’ 

[cutUr] 

/cutur/ ‘hip’ 

[uca] 

/uca/ ‘height’ 

[ka.c] 

/kac/ ‘glass’ 

/k/ is the voiceless unaspirated velar stop. It does not have any 
perceptible positional variants nor any limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of this stop, the outgoing airstream through the 

open glottis gets an 

unimpeded passage upto the back of the oral 

cavity where the back part of the tongue arrests the airstream by 
raising and pressing itself against the soft palate. The, airstream is 
then released with a sudden burst. It shares with [p, t, c] the other 
mechanisms of production like the open glottis, raised velum and 
release of the airstream without any extra puff of air. 

Example: 


[k]: [kele] 

/kele/ ‘why’ 

,[kod] 

/kod/ ‘where’ 

[kUmra] 

/kumra/ ‘pumpkin’ 

[sa.ki] 

/saki/ ‘lamp’ 

[sikili] 

/sikili/ ‘chain’ 

[jUlki] 

/julki/ ‘pepper’ 

{da k] 

/dak/ ‘chickenpox’ 

[pUk] 

/puk/ ‘insect’ 

[rUk] 

/ruk/ ‘disease’ 


Voiced unaspirated stops; 

[b, d, j, g] are the voiced unaspirated stops occurring in this 
language. The position of the vocal cords is the only mechanism of 
production that distinguishes the stops in this class from that of the 
voiceless unaspirated stops described earlier. In the production of stops 
in this class, the vocal cords are brought into contact and blown apart 
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by the force of the outgoing airstream passing through the vocal cards. 
The force of the airstream and the tension of the vocal cords are 
adjusted in such a manner that the vocal cards flap open and shut many 
times a second. The airstream escaping through these openings causes 
the vibration of the vocal cords, which is technically known as ‘voicing’, 
[b. d, j, g] shares wiih [p, t, c, k], the position of the raised velem, 
complete closure in the oral cavity and the release without any extra 
puff of air. While [p, t, k, b, d, g] are released suddenly with a burst, 
[c, Jl are released gradually. 

Given below is a description of the individual voiced unaspirated 
stops in this' class. 

[b], the voiced unaspirated bilabial stop, does not have any 
perceptible positional variants nor any limitation in its distribution. 

In the production of this stop, the outgoing air-stream thrusts 
through the vocal cords in contact resulting in their vibration and then 
enters the oral cavity. The lower lip presses itself against the upper lip 
thereby arresting the airstream from escaping. It is later released with 
a sudden burst, but without any extra puff of air. The velum is raised. 

Example .• 

[b] : ' [ba duli] /baduli/ ‘bat’ (bird) 

[biji] /biji/ ‘needle’ 

[bili] /bill/ ‘sun’ 

[sl^ rbol] /sirbol/ ‘alluminium’ 

[hUsbisa.r] /husbisar/ ‘adultery’ 

[dUbla] /dubla/ ‘learn’ 

[kita.b] /kitab/ ‘book’ 

[sa.hPbl /sahib/ ‘officer’ 

[d], the voiced unaspirated dental stop, has no perceptible 
positional variants and no special limitations in its distribution. 

Just as in the case of [b], in the production of this sound also the 
vocal cards are in position for voicing. The outgoing airstream after 
passing through the vocal cards in contact reaches upto the teeth where 
the tip of the tongue arrests the airstream by pressing itself firmly 
against the upper teeth and releasing it with a sudden burst. The velum 
is in raised position. 

Example : 

[d] ; [da.m[ /dam/ ‘price’ 

[da.ri] /dari/ ‘beard’ 
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[divn] I din I ‘day’ 

[msdu] /madu/ ‘rice beer’ 

[ba.duli] /baduli/ ‘bat (bird)’ 

[dUd] /dud/ ‘breast of a girl' 

[pa.pad] /paped/ ‘papad’ 

[j], the voiced unaspirated palatal affricate, has no perceptible 
positional variants and has no special limitations in its distribution. 

in the production of this stop as in the case of [b, d] the outgoing 
airstream after thrusting through the vocal cords in contact causing the 
vibrations of the vocal cords, enters the oral cavity as the velum is 
raised. In the oral cavity the centre of the tongue arrests the outgoing 
airstream by raising and pressing itself against the hard palate. Then 
the air pressure built up behind the closure is released gradually with 
a clearly perceptible friction noise. 

Example : 

[j] : [ja.k^’sla] /jak’’ola/ ‘ladder’ 

[ja.ba] /jaba/ ‘to go’ 

[jUg] / jug/ ‘leech’ 

[ma.jed] /majed/ ‘across’ 

[biji] /biji/ ‘needle’ 

(steij] /steyj/ ‘stage’ 

[g], the voiced velar unaspirated stop, has no perceptible posi¬ 
tional variants or any limitation in its distribution. 

Except for the point of articulation, it is produced exactly like 
/b, d/. The outgoing airstream on its arrival in the oral cavity is 
arrested by the back of the tongue raising and pressing itself against 
the soft palate. The features [g] shares with [b, d] are the vocal cords 
in position for voicing, the raised velum, sudden release of the 
airstream with a burst but without any extra puff of air. 

Example 

[g] : [ga.n] /gan/ ‘hymn’ 

[ga.s] /gas/ ‘tree’ ‘ 

[a.god] /agod/ ‘leech’ 

[jUg} / jug/ ‘before’ 

[ba.g] /bag/ ‘tiger’ 

Voiceless aspirated stops : 

[p*’ J t*’ , c*’ , k'’ ] are the four voiceless aspirated stops in this 

language. It was seen earlier that voiceless stops like [p, t, c, k,] are 
produced with the vocal cords in normal breathing position 
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[p** , c^, k^ ,] are the aspirated counterparts of [p, t, c, kj 

described earlier. The only difference between an aspirated stop and 
an unaspirated stop is in the manner of release. In producing an 
unaspirated sound, the articulator is withdrawn without any extra puff 
of air, wheresas in producing an aspirated sound, the articulator is 
withdrawn with extra puff of air. A description of the individual 
voiceless aspirated stops follows, 

[p*!], the unvoiced aspirated bilabial stop, does not have any 
perceptible positional variants. It does not occur in word-final 
position. 

It is the aspirated counterpart of the [pj described earlier. The 
features [p'I] shares with [p] are the open glottis, the raised velum, 
closure at the lips and the sudden release of the closure at the lips 
While [p] is released without any extra puff of air, [ph ] is releaed 
with extra puff of air. 

Example : 

[ph ] : [ph ikiri] /ph ikiri/ ‘sugar candy’ 

[ph ini] /ph ini / Toward' 

[ph ela] /ph ela/ ‘throw away’ , ‘ 

[ph Is''pha.le] /ph isph ale/ ‘behind’ 

[liph a.ph a] /liph aph a/ ‘envelop* 

[ th ], the unvoiced aspirated dental stop, does not have any 
perceptible positional variants nor any special limitations in its distribu¬ 
tion. 

[th 3 is the aspirated counterpart of the [t] described earlier. The 
features [th ] shares with [t] are the open glottis, the raised velum, 
closure at the upper teeth and the sudden release of the closure. While 
[t] is released without any extra puff of air, [th ] is released with extra 
puff of air. 

Example ; 

[th ]: [th IV k] /th ik/ ‘exactly’ 

[th ika] /th ika/ ‘contact’ 

[kuth a.r] /kuth ar/ ‘axe’ 

[tuth Ur] /tuth r/ ‘lip’ 

[peth ] /peth / ‘bladder’ 

[ch ], the unvoiced aspirated palatal affricate, has no perceptible 
positional variants. It does not occur in the word-final position. 
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[ch ] is the aspirated counterpart of the [c] described earlier. 
Just as was found with [c], with this affricate also the air pressure is 
released gradually with clearly audible friction. However, [ch ] is 
released with extra puff of air. 

Example: 

[ch ] ; [ch a.tr o ] /chatro/ ‘student’ 

[ch a.kini] /ch akini/ ‘strainer’ 

[ch enda] /ch enda/ ‘hollow’ 

[ch a.ra.ch iri] /ch arach iri/ ‘divorce’ 

/kh /, the unvoiced aspirated velar stop, has no perceptible 
positional variants nor any special limitation in its distribution. 

[kh ] .is the aspirated counterpart of the [k] described earlier. The 
features [kh ] shares with [k] are the open glottis, the raised velum, 
closure at the velum, and the sudden release of the closure with a 
burst. While [k] is released without any extra puff of air, [kh ] is 
released with extra puff of air. 

Example : 

[kh ] : [kh ira] 

[kh isa] 

[kh Ukh a] 

[rokh i] 

[bh ikh a.wa] 

[ta.rikh ] 

[mukh ] 

Voiced aspirated stops ; 

[b, d, j, g], the voiced unaspirated stops occurring in this language 
were described earlier, [bh , dh , jh , gh ] are the aspirated 
counterparts of [b, d, j, g] respectively, As mentioned earlier, the 
only difference between an unaspirated and aspirated consonant is in 
the manner of release, While the former is released without any 
extra puff of air, the latter is released with extra puff of air. A description 
of the individual voiced aspirated stops follows. 

[bh ], the voiced aspirated bilabial stop, has no perceptible 
positional variants. It does not occur in word-final position. 


/kh ira/ ‘cucumber’ 
/kh isa/ ‘story’ 

/kh ukh a/ ‘cough’ 
/rskh i/ ‘concubine’ 
/bh ikh awa/ ‘pain’ 
/tarikh / ‘date’ 
/mukh / ‘face’ 
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[bh ] is the aspirated counterpart of [b] described earlier, [bh ], 
shares with [b] the following features, the vocal cords in position for 
voicing, the raising of the velum, complete closure at the lip^, and the 
sudden release of the closure with a sudden burst, [bh ] is released 
with extra puff of air. 

Example: 

[bh ] : [bh a.g] /bh ag/ ‘stanza’ 

[bh a-bil /bh abi/ ‘think’ 

[bh a.l] /bh al/ ‘fine’ 

[ga.bh ini] /gabh ini/ ‘a pregant woman’ 

[dh ], the voiced aspirated dental stop has no perceptible positional 
variants. It does not occur in word final position. 

[dh ] is the aspirated counter part of [d] described earlier, [dh ] 
shares with, [d] the features of the voicing position of the vocal cords, 
the raised veum, the complete closure of the air stream at the upper 
teeth and the sudden release of the closure with a burst, [bh ] is 
released with extra puff of air. 

Example .• 

[dh ] : [dh a.n] /dh an/ ‘paddy* 

[dh Ul] /dh ul/ ‘drum’ 

[dh ila] /dh ila/ ‘lazy’ 

[a.dh a] /adh a/ ‘half’ 

[bUdh i] /budh i/ ‘idea’ 

[jh ], the voiced aspirated palatal affricate, has no perceptible 
positional variants, but it alternates with [j]. The alternation 
between [ jh ] and [ j] is unidirectional in that while [j] could substitute 
all occurrence of [ jh ], the reverse is not true. This gives justification! 
for positing [jh ] as a separate phoneme. Otherwise, it will not be 
possible to predict the occurrence of [jh ]. It occurs only in word- 
initial position. 

[jh ] is the aspirated counterpart of [j] described earlier, [jh ] 
shares with [ j] the following features. The position of the vocal cords for 
voicing, the raised velum, the mid of the tongue forming closure at the 
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hard palate and gradual release of the closure, [ jh ] is released with 
extra puff of air. 

Example : 

[ a.pi] /jh api/ ‘rain hat’ 

[jh iba] /jh iba/ ‘tongue’ 

[ jh uja] /jh uja/ ‘wrestling’ 

[gh 3, the voiced aspirated velar stop, has no perceptible positional 
variants. It does not occur in word-final position. 

[gh ] is the aspirated counterpart of [g] described earlier. It 
shares with [g] the voicing position of the vocal cords, the raised velum, 
closure at the velum and the sudden release of the closure with a burst, 
[gh ] is released wiih extra puff of air. , 

Example: 

[gh ] : [gh ura] /gh ura/ ‘around’ 

[gh or] /gh or/ ‘house’ 

[gh a.t] /gh at/ ‘ghat’ 

[egh o R o ] /egh oro / ‘eleven’ 


Nasals : 

A nasal is differentiated from a stop on the basis of the position of 
the velum. It was stated earlier that, in producing the stops, the velum 
is raised so that the outgoing airstream does not escape through the 
nasal cavity. But in the production of the nasals, the velum is lowered 
so that the outgoing airstream after passing through the glottis, can 
enter both the nasal and the oral cavities. Nasal cavity, however, is 
not made use of for any further intra-group differentiations. Voicing 
is a redundant feature with the nasals since all the nasals are voiced, 
i.e., the vocal cords are brought in contact with each other so that the 
outgoing airstream while thrusting through the glottis, causes the vocal 
cords to vibrate. There are three nasals in this language- These are 
m, n, h, A description of these nasals follows. 

[m], the bilabial nasal, has no perceptible positional variants- It 
has also no special limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of this nasal, while the part of the airstream that 
enteres the nasal cavity escapes through the nostril, the part of the air¬ 
stream that enters the oral cavity reaches upto the lips where it is 
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arrested by the lower lip by raising and pressing itself against upper 
lip and then releasing it with a sudden burst. 

Examples: 

[m] : [ma.jed] /majed/ ‘across’ 

[msdu] /msdu/ ‘rice beer’ , . 

[mikuri] /mikuri/ ‘cat’ 

[ka.mi] /kami/ ‘arch’ 

[sl''m] /sim/ ‘beans’ 

[lUm] /lum/ ‘fur’ 

/n/, the dental nasal, has no perceptible positional variants and it 
has no special limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of this nasal, while the part of the airstream 
that enters the nasal cavity escapes through the nostril, the part of the 
airstream that enters the oral cavity reaches upto the teeth where the 
tip of the tongue arrests the airstream by pressing itself firmly against 
the upper teeth and then releasing the closure with a sudden burst. 

Examples ; 


[n] : [na.bi] 

/nabi/ ‘navel’ 

[nikuri] 

/nikuri/ ‘cap’ 

[nyUl] 

/nyul/ ‘mongoose’ 

[niguni] 

/niguni/ ‘rat’ 

[suna] 

/suna/ ‘ear ring’ 

[kh Un] 

/kh un/ ‘bllood’ 

[ta.n] 

/tan/ ‘hard’ 


/h/, the velar nasal, has two positional variants. These are [n] 
the palatal nasal, which occurs before /i/ and [n], the velar nasal, 
which occurs elsewhere- This phoneme does not occur in the word- 
initial position. 

In the production of [n], while the airstream that enters the nasal 
cavity escapes through the nostril, the part of the airstream that enters 
the oral cavity is arrested at the velum by the back of the tongue 
forming a closure by raising and pressing itself firmly against the velum. 
The closure is then released with a sudden burst, [n] shares with [n] 
alt mechanisms of production except the place of articulation. In 
producing [a], the center of the tongue is raised towards the hard 
palate so as to make a firm contact with the hard palate, for arresting 
the outgoing airstream. 
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Example : 


[n]; [nani] 

/nahi/ ‘baby’ 

[kani] 

/kahi/ ‘opium’ 

[hi : [beha] 

/beha/ ‘deaf’ 

[teha] 

/tena/ ‘sour’ 

[t eh] 

jt^enj ‘foot’ 

[si'' h] , 

/sih/ ‘horn’ 


Fricatives : 

The fricatives are produced by brihging an articulator very close to 
a point of articulation without actually touching it. The airstream 
escaping through such a narrow construction phoduces either a hissing 
sound or a clearly audible friction. This language has three fricatives. 
viz., s, §, h. All of them are voiceless, Given below is a description 
of the individual fricatives in this language. 

/s/, the voiceless dental groove fricative, does not have any 
perceptible positional variants nor any limitations in its distribution. 

It is produced by forming a groove along the centre of the apex of 
the tongue which becomes the channel for the outgoing airstream to 
pass and by raising the tip of the tongue towards the teeth ridge, 
thereby making a narrow passage between the tip of the tongue and 
the teeth ridge. When the air passes through the narrow passage 
between the tongue and the teeth ridge, a hissing sound is produced. 
The vocal cords are kept apart and the velum is raised for closing the 
air passage to the nasal cavity. 

Example ; 

[s] : [sa.ki] /saki/ ‘lamp’ 

[sua.li] /suali/ ‘girl’ 

[suli] /suli/ ‘hair’ 

[bisa] /bisa/ ‘caterpillar’ 

[na.sa] /nasa/ ‘dancer’ 

[ga.s] /gas/ ‘tree’ 

[ma.s] /mas/ ‘fish’ 

[§], the voiceless palatal groove fricative, does not have any 
perceptible positional variants. It does not occur in word-final 
position. 
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When producing this sound, a groove is formed as for /s/ but the 
centre of the tongue, raising itself towards the hard palate, causes a 
constriction. When the air passes through this, friction is produced. 
The vocal cords are kept apart and the velum is raised for closing the 
air passage to the nasal cavity. 

Example : 

[§] ; [sa.di] /Sadi/ ‘marriage’ 

[gl''m] /sim/ ‘beans* 

[§Ut] /gut/ ‘interest’ 

[ges]^ /ges/ ‘over’ 

[kh ugi] /kh usi/ ‘delight* 

[kigu] /kisu/ ‘worm’ 

[olgi] /olgi/ ‘lazy’ 

/h/, the voiceless glottal fricative does not have any perceptible 
positional variants. It does not occur in word-final position. 

It is produced with constriction in the glottis. The oral cavity is 
totally unobstructed. Friction is produced when the air passes through 
the narrow passage between the vocal cords. 

Example : 

[h] : [ha.ra] /hara/ ‘bone’ 

[heg] /heg/ ‘last’ 

[puhu] /puhu/ ‘deer’ 

[joha.s] /jshas/ ‘ship’ 

Flap; 

This language has only one flap, viz., /r/, the voiced alveolar flap 
It has two positional variants, viz., [R], the alvealar trill, occurs in 
intervocal position when both preceding and following vowels are of the 
same height, and [r], the alveolar flap, occurs elsewhere. 

In producing [r], the airstream after thrusting through the vocal 
cords in contact reaches upto the alveolar region where the tip of the 
tongue arrests the airstream for a split second by making contact with 
the alveolum and then releases it before the contact is firmly established. 
In other words’ the contact and the release are formed by a single 
ballistic movement. The velum is raised so that the air does not enter 
the nasal cavity. In producing [R] the tip of the tongue makes contact 
with the alveolum and releases immediately and again makes contact 
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and release in quick succession. In other words, it is a quick repetition 
of the articulation for the flap. 

Example : 


[R]: [oRa] 

/ora/ ‘again’ 

[gh oRor] 

/gh oror/ ‘of the house- 

[b o R o p] 

/borop/ ‘ice’ 

[r] ; [ra.ni] 

/rani/ ‘queen’ 

[rUk] 

/ruk/ ‘disease’ 

[bera] 

/bera/ ‘fence’ 

[tUkri] 

/tukri/ ‘basket’ 

[mUr] 

/mur/ *my’ 

[kukUr] 

/kukur/ ‘dog’ 


Lateral: 

This language has only one lateral /!/, -viz., the voiced alveolar 
lateral. It has no perceptible positional variants'nor any special 
limitation in its distribution. 

It is produced with the tip of the tongue touching the alveolum 
with an opening on both sides of the tongue. The front of the tongue 
is relatively flat and the back somewhat lowered. The vocal cords are 
in position for voicing and the velum is raised. 

Example : 

[la.ga] 

[la.ge] 

[lIAUr] 

[culi] 

[guli] 

[kol] 

[dhUl] 

Approximants : 

This language has two approximants, the bilabial one and the 
palatal one. In the production of these approximants, even though all 
the mechanism required for producing a vowel are present, they do not 
mark the peak of a syllable as the vowels, owing to the pressure applied 
to the initiator being very weak. Both the approximants are voiced. 

/w/, the voiced bilabial approximant, has two positional variants. 
These are [^] the non-syllabic back close vowel which occurs before a 


/laga/ ‘own’ 
/lage/ ‘want’ 
/lihur/ ‘tail’ 
/culi/ ‘bald’ 
/guli/ ‘bullet’ 
/kol/ ‘banana’ 
/dh ul/ ‘drum’ 
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consonant and [w], the voiced bilabial approximknt, which occurs 
elsewhere. 

In producing [ij], the back of the tongue glides towards the velum 
from the position for [s] to a position slightly higher than the one 
required for [u]. The vocal cords are in position for voicing and the 
velum is raised. However, owing to its gliding nature, it does not 
produce suflScient sonority to make it the peak of the syllable in which 
it occurs. 

Example : 

[y] : [bsijsi] /bowsi/ ‘buffalo’ 

[g3Tjri] /gowri/ ‘pig’ 

[w] : [wUl] /wul/ ‘wool’ 

[ra.tipuwa] /ratipuwa/ ‘dawn’ 

[bh'ikh a.wa] /bh ikh awa/ ‘pain’ 

lyl, the voiced palatal approximant has two positional variants, 
viz., [ L], the non-syllabic close front unrounded vowel, which occurs 
before a consonant and [y], which occurs elewhere. It does not have 
any special limitations in its distribution. 

In the production of [i], the front of the tongue glides towards the 
palate to the same height required for [i]. The vocal cords are in 
position for voicing and the velum is raised. However, owing to its 
gliding nature, it does not produce sufficient sonority to make it the 
peak of the syllable in which it appears and in the production of [y], 
the front of the tongue is raised vertically towards the hard palate with¬ 
out making any contact with the palate. The air passing through this 
passage does not create any hissing sound or friction. 

Example: 

[I]; [moila] /moyla/ ‘dust’ 

[o ityosa] /oytyosa/ ‘funny’ 

[mol] /ittoy/ ‘I’ 

[loipula.wa] /loypulawa/ ‘elopement’ 

[y] : [ya.te] /yate/ ‘here’ 

[yudikoriwi] /yudi koriwi/ ‘defeat’ 

[mojya] /mojya ‘floor’ 

[b o ya] /boya/ ‘bad’ 
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While working on this variety (A.ngami) of the Naga Pidgin, it 
was noticed that vowels which have otherwise phonemic status, for 
instance, /o/ and /u/ as illustrated by the words, 

ok’’ uni ‘louse’ 
uk'^a ‘breadth’ 

would freely vary in a number of other words in the speech of the same 
speaker as in: 

orus~urus ‘bed bug’ 

Hence the study on the variations is restricted to the consonants, 
morphology and syntax. The variations found in the cpnsonantal 
phonemes of the Naga Pidgin of' 18 communities in Nagaland are 
stated in the next chapter. 



PHONEMIC VARIATIONS IN THE NAGA PIDGIN 
OF DIFFERENT NAGA COMMUNITIES 


The phonemic description of the Naga Pidgin as spoken by the 
Angamis was discussed in the previous chapter. Not all the Naga 
communities have the same set of consonants as that of the Angami 
variety of the Pidgin. The features of the consonantal system of the 
Pidgin of the Angamis shared by all the Naga communities are the 
four-way, three-way and two-way oppositions in the place of articulation 
found respectively with stops, nasals and approximants. The features 
not shared in the Pidgin of some communities are the presence of 
voicing with the stops, opposition between the flap and the lateral and a 
three-way opposition in the place of articulation with the fricatives. 
Hence, on the basis of the: features of the consonantal system of the 
Pidgin shared by the different Naga communities, it is proposed to sub¬ 
group the Naga Pidgin speakers into three, viz., 

i) the Southern group consisting of the speakers of Angami, 

Kachari’, Zemi, Liangmei, Rongmei, Rengma, Serna, 
Khezha, Chokri and Mao, 

ii) the Northern group consisting of the speakers of Konyak, 

Sangtam, Phom, Chang and Khizmngam, and 

iii) the Central group consisting of the speakers of Lotha, Ao 
and Yimchunger. 

The following are the chief characteristics of each of these three 
sub-groups. 

1 The Kacharis are a non-Naga community residing in Nagaland. 
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j 

The Southern Naga Pidgin shows the maximum number of 
oppositions in the manner of articulation, r.e., apart from showing 
a four-way opposition in the manner of articulation of the stops, it 
shows opposition between a flap and a lateral and also a three-way 
opposition within the fricatives. On the other extreme is Norther 
Naga Pidgin which shows the least number of oppositions, i.e., apart 
from failing to show the opposition in voicing, it shows random 
alternations between the lateral and the flap on the one hand and the 
three fricatives on the other hand. The Central Naga Pidgin comes in 
between the two, i.e,, its members show either a partial or complete 
absence of voiced stops, but retain the flap, the lateral and the three 
fricatives as distinct units. The consonantal system of each sub-group 
and a detailed discussion of the presence or absence of certain features 
within each sub-group follows. (Please refer table 1 and 2 in appendix 
for the phonemic correspondances). 

The Southern Naga Pidgin ; 


It was already mentioned j that the Southern sub-group when 
compared with the other two sub-groups shows more number of 
oppositions in the manner of articulation. As far as the stops are 
concerned, this sub-group shows a four-way opposition in the manner 
of articulation, i.e., the members of this sub-group show an opposition 
between voiced and voiceless stops on the one hand and an opposition 
between aspirated and unaspirated stops on the other hand. When 
these two oppositions are combined, it gives a total of four classes of 
stops, viz., voiceless unaspirated stops, voiced unaspirated stops, voice¬ 
less aspirated stops and voiced aspirated stops. 

Each of these four classes of stops shows an additional four-way 
opposition at the place of articulation. That is, this group has four 
classes of phonemes based on the point of articulation. These are 
bilabial, dental, palatal and velar. This gives a total of 16 stops for 
the Southern Naga Pidgin. In addition to these 16 stops, this group 
shows at the. point of articulation, a three way opposition in the nasals 
and fricatives and a two way-opposition in the approximants. It also 
has a flap and a lateral. Given below is the phonemic inventory of the 
consonants of the Southern Naga Pidgin. This is an overall system 
consisting of all the oppositions found in the members of this group. 
This incidentally is identieal with the inventory of the consonants of 
the Pidgin of the Angamis. 
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Though the twentysix consonants included in the inventory of the 
Southern Naga Pidgin are shared commonly by the speakers of the 
difiFerent communities in the Southern group, there is no unanimity in 
the occurrences of these consonants in different words. That is, a 
certain consonant in one language may correspond regularly to another 
consonant in another language in the same group. Thus the Naga 
Pidgin as spoken by a linguistic community belonging to this group 
may have a lesser number of consonants. When compared with the 
overall system, there is also random variations in the Naga Pidgin 
varieties of this group. That is, a particular consonant in the overall 
system may correspond with a difiFerent consonant only in a variety of 
the Naga Pidgin, for instance, the voiced consonants may be unvoiced 
in some words and remain voiced in other words in one of the Pidgin 
varieties. These variations occurring in the Pidgin of each linguistic 
community are described below. (Please see tables 3 and 6 in the 
appendix). The words given under the Southern Naga Pidgin are 
hypothetical forms (but as mentioned earlier, are incidentally identical 
with the Angami forms) and belong to the overall system. 

1. The Creole of Kacharies : 

The voiceless dental fricative /s / corresponds uniformly with the 
voiceless palatal fricative, as in : 


SP Creole 


suta 

suta ‘thread’ 

sapa 

Sapa ‘clean’ 

hoyse 

hoySe ‘oven’ 

ses ■ 

§e§ ‘end’ 


The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Kachari Creole. 
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2 The Pidgin of the Zemis : 

In the intervocal position, the voiced affricate /j/ corresponds with 
the voiced palatal fricative /§/, as in : 

SP Zemi Pidgin 

aji o^i ‘today’ 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Pidgin of the Zemis. 


p 

t 
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ph 
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3 The Pidgin of the Liangmeis : 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Pidgin of the Liangmeis. 


P 

t 

c 

k 

b 

d 

j 

g 

ph 

th 

Ch . 

kh 

bh 

dh 

jh 
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m 

n 
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r 
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In the intervocdic position, the voiced aspirated dental stop /dh /, 
however, corresponds in some words with its unaspirated counterpart 
and remain the same in others as in : 

SP 
adh a 
bondh u 

4 The Pidgin of the Rongmeis : 

In the word-initiar position, the voiceless aspirated palatal affricate 
/ch /, corresponds with the fricatives and in the inter-vocal position, 
the voiced aspirated deptal stops /dh / corresponds with its unaspirated 
counterpart, as in : 


Liangmei P 

ada ‘half’ 
bandh u ‘friend’ 


SP 

Rongmei P 

ch et 

set 

‘hole’ 

ch Ota 

§ota 

‘small 

adh a 

ada 

‘talf’ 


The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of 
the Pidgin of the Rongmeis. \ 
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g 


th 
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kh 
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5 The Pidgin of the Rengmas : 


In the intervocal position, the voiced aspirated dental stop /dh / 
corresponds with its unaspirated counterpart, as in : 


SP 
adh a 
bandhu 

wadhsin 


Rengma P 
ada ‘half’ 

bandu ‘friend’ 

swadin ‘freedom’ 
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The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of 
the Pidgin of the Rengmas. 


p 

t 

c 

k 
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d 

3 

g 


th 
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6 The Pidgin of the Sernas 




(1) Before the front and the non-front vowels, the voiced palatal 

affricates /j/ and / jh / correspond respectively with the voiced palatal 

fricative and voiced dental fricative as in : 


SP 


Serna P 

aji 



‘today* ■ ' 

jabole 


zabole 

‘to go’ 

jur 


2ur 

‘strong’ 

jh adu 


zaru 

‘broom’ 

ptijar 


pugur 

‘morning’ 

ii) Before the front vowels, the dental nasal /n/ and the voiceless 

dental fricative /s/ correspond with their palatal counterparts, as in : 

niguni 


niguni 

‘rat’ 

nisena 


nisena 

‘similar’ 

ph uni 


ph uni 

‘comb’ 

sin 


§ih 

‘horn’ 

besi 


begi 

‘much’ 


The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Pidgin of the Sernas. 


P 

t 

c 

k 

b 

d 


g 

ph 

th 

ch 

kh 

bh 

dh 


gh 

m 

n 


h 


r , 




1 
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7. The Pidgin of the Khezhas : 

i) The voiced aspirated velar stop corresponds with its unaspirated 
counterpart, as in : 

SP Khezhas P 


gh oribole 


goribole 

‘to turn’ 

gh or 


gor 

‘house’ 

ii) In the word-final position, the voiced velar stop corresponds 

with its voiceless counterparts as in : 


bag 


bak 

‘tiger* 

iii) The dental and palatal 

fricatives correspond throughout as 

dental fricatives, as in : 




sadi 


sadi 

‘marriage’ 

Sorom 


sorsm 

‘shame’ 

sikh ari 


sikh ari 

‘hunter’ 

biSas 


bisas 

‘faithfull’ 

The following is the Inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 

Pidgin of the Khezhas. 




P 
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k 
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d 
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th 
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8 The Pidgin of the Chokris : 

i) In the intervocal position, the voiced unaspirated dental and 
velar stops correspond respectively with /t/ and /y g/, and after a conso¬ 
nant /g/ corresponds with its unvoiced counterparts, as in ; 
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SP 


Chokris P 

9dua 


atua 

‘ginger’ 

saguli 


sayguli 

‘goat’ 

murga 


murka 

‘cock’ 

ii) The voiced aspirated stops imcluding affricates correspond 

with their unaspirated counterparts, 

as in : 


bh at 


bat 

‘rice’ 

dh una 


duna 

‘smoke’ 

gh oribole 


guribole 

‘to turn’ 

bondli u 


bandu 

‘friend’ 

jh aru 


jam 

‘broom’ 

jh aruwala 


jaaruwala 

‘sweeper’ 

iii) The palatal fricative /§/ corresponds with its dental counterpart 

as in : 




soram 


soram 

‘shame’ 

sikh ari 


sikh ari 

‘hunter’ 

haSi 


hasi 

‘laughter’ 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phohemes of the 

Pidgin of Chokris. 
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9 The Pidgin of the Maos : 




The consonantal phonemes of Mao show a one to one correspon- 

dence with the consonantal phonemes of the 

Southern Pidgin. The 

following is the inventory of the Pidgin of the 

Maos. 

P 
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k 
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d 
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g 

ph 

th 

ch 
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dh 
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The Northern Naga Pidgin : 




It was mentioned earlier that the charactaristic features of the 
Northern Naga Pidgin are (i) the word-initial jc-j corresponding 
with /s-/ in some words, (ii) /r/ alternating with /!/ and (iii) random 
alternation of the fricatives amongst themselves. In addition, it shows 
the absence of the voiced stops. The features it shares with the 
Southern Naga Pidgin include the four-way opposition in the place of 
articulation, viz., bilabial, dental, palatal and velar- This four-way 
opposition in the place of articulation, when combined with the two-way 
opposition in the manner of articulation found with the stops, viz., 
aspirated vs. unaspirated, will give a total of 8 stops for the Northern 
Naga Pidgin. In addittion, it has three nasals, a flap, a lateral, three 
fricatives and two approximants. Thus the Northern Naga Pidgin has 
a total of 18 consonants. The following is the inventory of the 
consonants of the overall system of the Northern Naga Pidgin. 

Northern Naga Pidgin 

p t 

ph th 

m n 

■s 
r 
1 

w 

Though the different linguistic communities speaking the Northern 
Naga Pidgin share in general the features meniioned above, each 
commuuity shows variations that are specific to itself. A statement of 
the variations found with each community follows. Here again some 
variations are universal affecting all words in the Pidgin of a specific 
community and others random altercations affecting only a few words 
(Please see the tables 5 and 7 in the appendix). 

10. The Pidgin of the Konyaks : 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Konyak Pidgin. 


c k 

ch kh 

h 

s b 

y 
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i) The voiceless unaspirated bilabial stop /p/ (corresponding to 
the /b/ of the Southern Naga Pidgin, pccuring in the word-initial 
position corresponds with /ph / in some words and remain the same in 
some other words, as in : 


NP Konyak Pidgin 


pak 

ph ak 

‘tiger’ 

pesi 

pesi 

‘much’ 

ii) The voiceless unaspirated 

dental stop 

/t/ (corresponds to the 

/d/ of the Southern Naga Pidgin corresponds with /th / in some words 

and remain the same in some 
corresponds to jdj as in : 

other words. 

but after a nasal, it 

otua 

9th ua 

‘ginger’ ' 

Sati 

sati 

‘marriage’ 

th onta 

th 9nda 

‘colb’ 

iii) The word-initial /s-/ corresponds with /h/ in some words, and 
with /§/ in some other words and yet in some others jsj remains the 

same, as in,: 



sakuli 

hakuli 

‘goat’ 

§es 

ses 

‘end’ 

sapa 

sapa 

‘clean’ 

saguli 

ssguli 

‘goat’ 


iv) The word-initial /r-/corresponds With /!/ in some words and 
it remains the same in some other words, as in : 

ran Ion ‘cylour’ 

rati rati ‘night’ 


11 The Pidgin of the Changs : 

i) The voiceless aspirated palatal affricate /ch / (corresponding to 
the /jh / of the Southern Naga Pidgin) corresponds with /c/, as in: 
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NP Chang P 

ch am cam ‘droom’ 

ch aruwala camwala ‘sweeper’ 

ii) The voiceless unaspirated dental stop /t/ (corresponding to the 
jdj of the Southern Naga Pidgin occuring after a nasal corresponds 
with /d/ as in : 


NP 

th 


Changp 

th anda ‘cold’ 


The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Chang Naga Pidgin, 


P t 

ph th 
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The Chang Naga Pidgin shows the following random alternations. 

i) In the word-initial position, /s—/ corresponds with Jhj in some 
words and remains the same in others, as in : 


sin hih ‘horn’ 

suka suka ‘dry’ 

ii) In the word-initial and medial positions, jrj corresponds with 
/I / in most of the words, but also remain the same in others, as in : 


rosi 

losi 

‘rpoe’ 

soray 

solay 

‘bird’ 

karon 

kalon 

‘reason’ 

ron 

ron 

‘colour’ 

kum 

kum 

‘cow’ 


12 The Pidgin of the Sangtams : 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Sangtam Pidgin. 
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The Pidgin of the Sangtams shows the undermentioned random 
alternations. 


i) In the word-initial position, the voiceless unaspirated stops 
(corresponding to the voiced unaspirated stops of the Southern Naga 
Pidgin) correspond with their aspirated counterparts in some words 
and remain the same in some others, as in : 



NP 

Sangtam P 



pak 

ph ak 

‘tiger’ 



pesi 

pesi 

‘much’ 



tahor 

th an or 

‘big’ 



tam 

tam 

‘price’ 



kas 

kh as 

‘tree' 



kuru 

kuru 

‘cow’ 


ii) 

In the word-initial position, 

jcj corresponds with /s-/ in 

some 

words and remains the same in some others, as in 

• 



culi 

suli 

‘hair’ 



cuha 

cuha 

‘rat’ 


iii) 

In the word-initial position, /s/ corresponds with /h/ in 

some 

words, and remains the same in some others, as in : 



samoy 

hamoy 

‘time’ 



sath i 

sath i 

‘friend’ 


iv) 

In the word-initial and medial positions^ 

/r/ corresponds 

with 

/!/ in some words and remains the same in others, 

as in : 



rosi 

losi 

‘rope* 



karon 

kalon 

‘reason’ 



roh 

ron 

‘colour’ 



kuru 

kuru 

‘cow’ 
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13 The Pidgin of the Phoms : 

The following is the inventory of consonantal phonemes of the 
Phom Pidgin. 
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The Pidgin of the Phoms shows 

the random alternations of the 

undermentioned consonants. 



i) In the word-initial and in 

intervocal 

positions, /t, k/ (both 

corresponding to /d, g/ respectively of the 

Southern Naga Pidgin) 

correspond with their voiced counterparts in some words and remain 

the same in some others, as in : 



NP 

Phom P 

korom 

gorom 

‘hot’ 

kuru 

kuru 

‘cow’ 

poka 

poga 

‘white’ 

sskuli 

sakuli 

‘goat’ 

3tua 

adua 

‘ginger’ 

Sati 

sati 

‘marriage’ 

ii) In the word-initial position, 

, /s/ corresponds with jcj in some 

words and with /s/ in some others and remains the same in yet some 

other words, as in : 



sokuli 

cakuli 

‘goat’ 

suka 

cuka 

‘dry’ 

sapa 

sapa 

‘clean’ 

soray 

soray 

‘bird’ 

hi) In a number of words /r/ and /!/ alternate between themselves. 

rosi 

losi 

‘rope’ 

lenra 

rehla 

‘lame’ 

roh 

Ion 

‘colour’ 

karon 

kalon 

‘reason’ 

sial 

siar 

‘fox’ 
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14 The Pidgin of the Khiamngans : " 

i) The voiceless aspirated affricate /ch / (corresponding to the jh 
of the Southern Naga Pidgin corresponds with its unaspirated counter¬ 
part, viz., /c/, as in : 


NP 
ch aru 


Khiamngans P 
calu ‘broom’ 


ii) III corresponds with /I/ in all environments, as in : 


ron 

karon 

tar 


Ion 

kalon 

tal 


‘colour’ 

‘reason* 

‘his’ 


The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Pidgin of the Khiamngans, 


P 

ph 

m 


w 


t 

th 

n 
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The Central Naga Pidgin : 


The characteristic features that distinguish the Central Naga Pidgin 
from the Northern Naga Pidgin is the one to one correspondence of its 
flap, lateral and the three fricatives of the Southern Naga Pidgin. 
Though the addition of the phoneme /b/ with the Central Naga Pidgin 
is the only difference in the overall system of the consonants of the 
Central Naga Pidgin and the Northern Naga Pidgin, it was found that 
the /r/ of the Southern Naga Pidgin often corresponded with /!/ and 
/s-/ corresponded at random with jc-, g, h-, s-/ of different linguistic 
communities forming the Northern Naga Pidgin group. A feature both 
the Central and Northern Naga Pidgin groups share is the absence of 
the voiced stops except/b/. In addition to the flap, lateral and the 
three fricatives mentioned above, the Central Naga Pidgin has three 
nasals, two approximants, and shows a two-way opposition, viz., 
unaspirated and aspirated, in the manner pf the articulation of the stops 
and at the place of articulation, it shows a four-way opposition with the 
stops. 
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The two-way opposition in the place of articulation available with 
the voiceless stops when combined with the two-way opposition in the 
manner of articulation gives a total of 8 voiceless stops. The Central 
Naga Pidgin has also a voiced bilabial stop. These stops and the other 
consonants combined give a total of 19 consonants to the Central Naga 
Pidgin. The following is the inventory of the consonants of the overall 
system of the Central Naga Pidgin. 

Central Naga Pidgin 
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Though the different linguistic communities forming the Central 
Naga Pidgin share in general the features mentioned above, each 
community shows some variations that are specific to itself. A state¬ 
ment of the variations found with the Pidgin of each linguistic commu¬ 
nity follows. (Please see tables 4 and 8 in the appendix) 

15 The Pidgin of the Lothas : 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Lotha Pidgin. 

p t c k 

b 

ph th ch kh 
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A statement of the random alternations of certain consonants 
occuring in this variety of Naga Pidgin are given below. 

i) The voiceless unaspirated velar stop jkj (the /g/ of the Southern 
Naga Pidgin occurring in the wordsinitial position corresponds with its 
aspirated counterpart in some words and remains the same in others, as 
5* in : 


A SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDY 

Lotha F 

kh as ‘tree’ 

korom *hot’ 


ii) In the word-initial position, the voiced unaspi^ated bilabial 
stop /b/, corresponds with its voiceless counterpart in some words and 
remains the same in some others, as in : 


balu 

palu 

‘bear’ 

boka 

poka 

‘white’ 

besi 

besi 

‘much’ 

iii) In the word-final position, the voiceless 

aspirated velar stop 

/kh /, corresponds with its unaspirated counterpart in some words. 

and remains the same 

in others, as in : 


mukh 

muk 

‘face’ 

tarikh 

tarikh 

‘date’ 


16 The Pidgin of the Aos : 

The following is tlie inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Ao Pidgin. 

p t c k 
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A statement of the random alternations of certain consonants 
occurring in the Ao Pidgin is given below. , 

i) In the word-initial position, the voiceless unaspirated velar stop 
/k/ (corresponding to jgj of the Southern Naga Pidgin) corresponds 
with /kh / in some words and remains /k/ in some others, as in : 

CP Ao P 

kon (th al) kh onth al ‘smell’ 

kuru kuru ‘cow’ 

ii) In the. word-initial position the voiced bilabial stop, /b/, 
corresponds with /p/ in s^ome words and with /ph / in some words and 
remains /b/ in yet some other words, but in the word-medial position. 


86 NAGA PIDGIN : 

CP 

kas 

korom 
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it corresponds with jpj in some words and remains /b/ in others. And 
in the word-final position, it uniformly corresponds with jpj as in : 


bag 

ph ak 

‘tiger’ 

bosti 

posti 

‘village’ 

bisi 

bisi 

‘much’ 

snibi 

onibi 

‘please, bring’ 

sabole 

sabole 

‘to see’ 

pisab 

pisap 

‘urine’ 


iii) In the word-initial position, the voiceless aspirated bilabial 
stop, /ph /, (corresponding to /bh / of the Southern Naga Pidgin) 
corresponds in some words with jpj and in some others remains the 
same as in : 

ph oyni poyni ‘sister’ 

ph oy :ph oy ‘fear’ 

17 The Yimachunger Pidgin : 

i) The Yimachunger Pidgin has a slightly dijBFerent pattern in that 
voicing is a relevant feature with the voiceless unaspirated stops, 
including the affricate, which occur in the intervocal position. In 
other words in the intervocal position, the voiced unaspirated stops of 
the Southern Naga Pidgin show a one to one correspondence with the 
voiced unaspirat^d stops of the Yimchunger Pidgin. However, in the 
word-initial position the voiceless and voiced unaspirated stops are in 
free variation. And in the word-final position, only the unvoiced stops 
occur. The following are the examples; 


SP 

CP 

Yimchunger P 

oniba 

oniba 

aniba 

‘please bring’ 

odua 

otua 

adua 

‘ginger’ 

oji 

sci 


‘tobay’ 

kagos 

kakos 

kagos ~ 
gagos 

‘paper’ 


poka 

poka ~ 
boka 

‘insect’ 


tay 

tay ~ 
day 

‘he/she* 


ca 

ca ~ 

‘tea’ 


kol 

kol ~ 
gol 

‘banana’ 
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ii) The voiceless aspirated palatal affricate jc^ j (corresponding 
to the /jh / of the Southern Naga Pidgin) corresponds with its 
unaspirated counterpart, /c/, as in : 

ch aru earn 

‘ ch api capi 

iii) The palatal fricative, /s/, corresponds with the dental fricative 
as in : 


‘broom’ 
‘rain hat’ 


sikh ari 


sikh ari 

‘hunter’ 

bisas 


bisas 

^faithful’ 

The following is the inventory of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Yimehunger Pidgin. 

P 

t 

c 

k 

b 

d 

j 

g 

ph 

th 

ch 

kh 

m 

n 


h 


s 

r 

1 


h 

w 


y 


In the preceding paragraphs an 

attempt 

was made to show the 


variation of the consonantal phonemes in the Naga Pidgin spoken by 
17 Naga communities and the Creole of the Kacharis. Out of the 26 
consonants of the Naga Pidgin, only nine viz., four voiceless unaspirated 
stops, three nasals and the two approximants are stable with the Naga 
Pidgin of all the communities studied. The voiceless aspirated stops 
are available with all the varieties of the Naga Pidgin. However, in 
some languages, the voiced unaspirated stops of the Southern Naga 
Pidgin, correspond in some words with their voiceless unaspirated 
counterparts and correspond with their voiceless aspirated 
counterparts in some others. On the basis of the shared consonants, 
the different varieties of the Naga Pidgin were sub-grouped into three, 
vjz., Southern, Northern and Central Naga Pidgins. The intra-group 
variations both universal and random were also stated in detail. The 
variations in the Naga Pidgins of different communities can be attributed 
to the influence of the phonology of the mother tongue of the Naga 
community concerned. Because of this, the sub-grouping based on the 
variations of the Naga Pidgin of different communities nearly tallies 
with the sub-groupings of Grierson and Marrison done on the basis of 
the genetic relationship. Grierson’s Western, Central and Eastern 
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group correspond respectively to the Southern Naga Pidgin, the Central 
Naga Pidgin and the Northern Naga Pidgin. And Marrison’s types A, 
B and C correspond to Northern, Central and Southern Naga Pidgins. 
The Southern Naga Pidgin, as mentioned earlier, consists of the speakers 
of Angami, Kachari, Zemi, Liangemi, Rongmei, Rengma, Serna, 
Khezha, Chokri and Mao. Grierson’s Western group has Angami 
Serna, Rengma and Kezhama (Khezha). His Angami includes Chokri, 
Marrison’s Type C. 1 has Sema, Angami, Chokri, Kezhama and Mao, 
Type C.2 Rengma, Maram^ Khoirao, Mzieme, Zemi, Liangmei, Puiron 
Nruanghmei (Rongmei). The Northern Naga Pidgin consists of the 
speakers of Konyak, Sangtam, Phom, Chang and Khiamngan. 
Grierson’s Eastern group consists of Tableng (Konyak), Tamlu (Phom) 
and Chang. And Marrison’s Type A. 1 consists of Tangsa, Nocte, 
Wanchoo (all spoken in Arunachal Pradesh) and Type A.2 consists of 
Konyak, Phom, and Chang. The Central Naga Pidgin consists of the 
speakers of Lotha, Ao and Yimachunger. Grierson’s Central group 
includes Ao, Lotha, Tengsa, Thukumi (Sangtam) and Yachumi 
(Yimchunger). And Marrison’s, Type B.l consists of Tengsa, Ao, 
Sangtam, and Type B.2 consists of Lotha, Yimchunger, Ntenyi and 
Melurz. 

A comparision of the three sub-groupings shows that while Sangtam 
is a sub-member of the Central group with Grierson corresponding to 
the type B of Marrison, it is a sub-member of Northern Naga Pidgin, 
in the case of all the other languages of Nagaland under study, the 
sub-groupings show a complete identity. 


1, Maram, Khoirao, Puiron languages are not spoken in Nagaland 
and Mzieme is a dialect of Zemi. 

Ntenyi and Meluri are the dialects of Rengma. 


2 . 



PART 3 


GRAMMAR OF THE NAGA PIDGIN 


GRAMMATICAL CLASSES IN THE NAGA PIDGIN: 

GENERAL 


A GRAMMATICAL CLASS may be defined as a class of words sharing 
a pattern of behaviour in inflection or in syntax or in both. The stems/ 
words which follow one pattern of usage but do not follow any other 
pattern may be designated as belonging to a grammatical class. * 

In the Naga Pidgin, the primary division of the grammatical classes 
is based on whether a word/stem is capable of taking a suffix or not. 
Accordingly, all stems/words that are capable of taking suffixes from 
one class, viz.^ the class of declinables and the remaining from another 
class, vi^., indecliuables. Each of these two classes in its turn can be 
further sub-divided as under: 

Declinables: 

i) nominals, 

(a) nouns and 

(b) pronouns, 

ii) numerals and 

iii) verb. 

Indeclinables: 

iv) adjectives, 

v) demonstratives, 

vi) intensifiers, 
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vii) adverbs, 

viii) particles and, 

ix) post-positions. 

Given below is a brief discussion of these classes. 

i) Nominals:- The nominals form a class of words that are 
capable of taking case suflBlxes, whereas the verbs form another class of 
words capable of taking tense markers. Conversely a nominal cannot 
take case markers. On the basis of the inability of showing opposition 
in person, the nominals can be further sub-divided into nouns and pro¬ 
nouns. 


(a) Noun: A noun in this language is capable of showing 
opposition in case as in: 


suali 

sualir 

sualike 


‘girl’ 

‘of the girl’ 

‘to the daughter’ etc. 


It is also capable of showing a two-way opposition in number, as in: 


suali 

sualibilok 
lath i 
lath ibibk 


‘girl* 

‘girls’ 

‘stick’ 
‘sticks’ etc. 


This two-way opposition in number is not marked overtly. When a 
numeral or a quantitative adjective precedes or follows a noun as in: 


duyta suali 
suali duyta 


‘two daughters’ etc. 


An extremely limited number of nouns also show opposition in gender 


as in: 




ch okra 

‘boy’ 

ch okri 

‘girl’ 

mama 

‘uncle’ 

mami 

‘aunt’ 

murga 

‘cock’ 

murgi 

‘hen’ etc. 


Incidentally the nouns that show a gender marker are recent borrowings 
from Hindi. A vast majority of the nouns in this language, however’ 
do not take any gender markers, as in: 
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‘daughter’ 

‘girl’ 

‘stick’ 

'elder brother’ 

‘elder’ sister’ 

‘book’ 

‘girls dothi’ etc. 

On the syntagmatic axis, the nouns fill in the slot of the nucleus of 
the Noun Phrase, as in: 

beya suali ‘bad girl’ 

otu suali ‘that daughter’ 

otu beya suali ‘that bad daughter’ etc. 

The noun in the Naga Pidgin can be formally defined as belonging to 
that grammatical class which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of show¬ 
ing opposition in case, number and gender but not in person or tense 
and on the syntagmatic axis functions as the nucleus of the Noun Phrase. 

(b) Pronouns: The pronouns in this language are capable of 
showing opposition in person, as. in: 


moy 

‘F 

opuni 

‘you (Sg.)’ 

tay 

‘he/she’ 

itu 

‘it’ etc. 


The pronouns are also capable of taking case suffixes and showing oppo¬ 
sition in number, as in: 

Case: 

moy 
muk 
mur 


Number; 



moy 

‘F moykh an 

‘we’ 

opuni 

‘you (Sg.)’ spunikh an 

‘you (PI.)’ 

tay 

’he/she’ taykh an 

‘they (human) 

itu 

‘it’ itukh an 

‘they (non-human) 


etc. 


But they are not capable of showing opposition in gender. On the 
syntagmatic axis, unlike the nouns, the pronouns cannot fill in the slot 
of the necleus of a Noun Phrase. 


T’ 

‘me’ 

‘my’ etc. 


puali 

suali 

lath i 

kokai 

didi 

kitab 

mekela 
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*1 

A pronoun in the Naga Pidgin can be formally defined as belong¬ 
ing to that class which on the paradigmatic axis is capable of showing 
opposition in person and also in number and case but not in gender or 
tense, and on the syntagmatic axis the pronouns substitute the nouns. 
The interrogative pronouns are a sub-class of pronouns which are capa¬ 
ble of taking case markers and on the syntagmatic axis, like the other 
pronouns, they also fill in the slots of nouns. 

ii) Numerals:- The numerals in the Naga Pidgin are capable 
of taking the ordinal suffix as in: 


ek 

‘one’ 

poyla 

‘first’ 

duy 

‘two’ 

dityor 

‘second’ 

tini 

‘three’ 

trityor 

‘third’ etc. 


A post-position or a definite article can follow a numeral as in: 

duy pora ‘from two’ 

tini pora ‘from three’ 

duytu ‘the two’ 

tinitu ‘the three’ etc* 

A numeral is not capable of showing opposition in case, number or 
tense. On the syntagmatic axis, it fills in the slot of both a noun and 
an adjective as in: 

sari pora tini muk dibi ‘give me three out of the four* 
tini suali shise ‘three girls came’ 

bisi suali ahise ‘many girls came’ etc. 

A numeral in the Naga Pidgin can be formally defined as belong¬ 
ing to that grammatical class which on the paradigmatic axis is capable 
of taking the ordinal suffix but is incapable of taking either, number or 
tense markers and on the syntagmatic axis fills in the slot of both a noun 
and an adjective. 

iii) Verbs:- The verbs in this language show paradigmatically 
two-way opposition in tense, an opposition which is not available with 
the other grammatical classes, as in: 

moy jayse T went’ 

moy jabo ‘I will go’ etc. 

The verbs are also capable of showing opposition in modals as in: 
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joble ‘to go’ 

jabi ‘go (imp)’ etc, 

jayle ‘if. . . goes’ etc, 

On the syntagmatic axis, a verb functions as the nucleus of a verb 
phrase as in: 

joldijayse ‘went quickly’ 

etomjoldijayse‘went very quickly’etc. 

The verb in the Naga Pidgin can be formally defined as belonging 
to that grammatical class which on the paradigmatic axis, is capable of 
showing opposition in tense and modals, but not in person, number or 
case and on the syntagmatic axis functions as the nucleus of the verb 
phrase. . 

iv) Adjectives:- The adjectives in this language are invariables. 
On the syntagmatic axis, they are the modifiers of a noun. They are 
the nucleus of the adjective phrase with an intensifier as its modifier, as 
in: 

ukh o manu ‘tall man’ 

etom ukh o manu ‘very tall man’ 

etom patli manu ‘very lean man’ 

etom patli ‘very lean* 

The adjective in this language can be formally defined as a set of 
invariables belonging to that grammatical class which on the syntagmatic 
axis function as modifiers of the noun and not the verb and also 
functions as the nucleus of the adjective phrase. 

v) Demonstratives:— The demonstratives in this language are a 
sub-class of invariable adjectives and fill in the slot of the adjectives. 
However, if the noun phrase has both an adjective and a demonstrative, 
the demonstrative precedes the adjective as in: 

itu manu ‘this man’ 

itu ukh o manu ‘this tall man etc. 

The demonstrative in this language can be formally defined as a 
sub-class of adjectives which on the syntagmatic axis functions >8 a 
determiner of a noun and precedes the adjective if the noun phrase has 
both an adjective and a demonstrative. 
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vi) Intensifiers : There are a few intensifiers in this language. 
All of them are invariables. On the syntagmatic axis, they function as 
the modifier of both the adjective and the adverb, as in : 

etom ukh a ‘very tall’ 

etom joldi Very fast’ 

The intensifiers in this language can be formally defined as a set of 
invariables belonging to that grammatical class which on the syntag¬ 
matic axis functions as the modifier of both the adjective and the adverb. 


vii) Adverbs : The adverbs in this language are invariables. On 
the syntagmatic axis, they are the modifiers of the verb and not the 
noun. They are also the nucleus of the adverb phrase having an 
intensifier, as in : 

joldi dowrise ‘ran quickly’ 

etom joldi ‘very quickly’ etc. 


The adverbs in this language can be formally defined as a set of 
invariables belonging to that grammatical class which on the syntag¬ 
matic axis function as the modifier of the verb and also function as the 
adverb phrase. 


viii) Particles There are a few particles in this language. All 
of them are invariables. They occur after the nouns, the numerals, as 
in ; 


moy bi ohibo 
kitab bi dibi 
trityor bi dibi 
tayhi kh uri katise 

kitabtu poribo 

The partiles can occur in both 
as in: 

tay kh uritu katise 
tay kh uri katise 
taytu kh uritu katise 


‘1 will also come’ 

‘give the book also’ 

‘give the third also’ 

‘he (and not any one else who) cut 
the tree’ 

‘read the book’ 


‘he cut the tree (the particular tree) 
‘he cut a tree’ 

‘he (the specific) cut the tree (the 
specific/particular)’ 


subjective and predicative constructions 


The particles in this language can be formally defined as a set of 
invariables belonging to that grammatical class which on the syntagma- 
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tic axis occurs after the noun/pronoun numeral 'both in the subjective 
and predicative constructions. 

ix) Post-positions:- Like the particles the postpositions in this 
language also occur after the noun, the pronoun and the numerals, as in; 

‘from the shop’ 

‘from him/by him’ 

‘from four’etc. 

The main area where a particle differs from a post position is the 
type of slot the two classes occur i.e., whereas a noun-i-particle continue 
to occur in the noun slots, a noun+post position fill the adjective/adverb 
slots, as in; 

N+particle taytu kh uri katise ‘he (specific) cut 

the tree’ 

tay kh uri katise ‘he cut the tree* 

N+post position : i) tay kh an laga gh or ‘their house’ 

bh al gh or ‘good house’ 

ii) moy tar bgot jayse ‘I went with him’ 
moy tar jayse ‘I went there’ 

The post positions in this language may be formally defined as a 
sub-class of Indeclinables which, on the syntagmatic axis occur after 
noun/pronoun/mimeral but the combined form occurs in the adjectives 
adverb slots. 

The phonology of the Naga Pidgin as spoken by the Angamis 
was used as a frame of reference for the description of the variations 
found within the Naga Pidgin spoken by the different Naga commu¬ 
nities. Similarly for describing the variations in the grammar of the 
Naga Pidgin also, the Angami Variety is used as a frame of reference. 
A detailed discusssion of the grammatical classes and grammatical 
categories occurring in the Angami variety follows. 


dukan pora 
tay pora 
sari pora 


GRAMMATICAL CLASSES IN THE ANGAMI 
PIDGIN: NOMINALS 

1 NOUNS 


Morphological construction: 

As MENTIONED earlier, the nouns in the Naga Pidgin are capable 
of showing opposition in number and case and a very few of them 
also show opposition in gender, for instance, 

ch okra ‘boy’ 

ch okrabibk ‘boys’ 

ch okrar ‘of the boy’ 

ch okri ‘girl’ 

ch okribibkor ‘of the girls’ etc. 


From the examples given above, the morphological construction of a 
noun can be formalized as: 


N = Root (+ Gender) + Case 


There is no special limitation to the use of these grammatical 
categories with a noun root. When two or more of these categories 
occur with the nouns, their relative order in the morphological construc¬ 
tion as given above must be maintained. The morphological construc¬ 
tion of a noun in this language has the possibility of having a total of 
eight types of constructions. These are given below : 
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Root+gender‘ ch okri ‘girl’ 

;: Root+number , i : c^bkrabibk ‘boys’ 

, manubibk ‘men’ 

, R.6ct-l~gender.+number c** okribibk ‘girls’ 

Root -i-gender 4-number4- case c^* okribilakbr ‘of the girls’ 


Sub-^grouping: 

The 'nouns in this language ; can be sub-grouped both on the 
i syntagmatic axis and ,on .the paradigmatic axis. On the Syntagmatic 
axis, depending upon whether the III person, pronoun my ‘he/she’ or 
itu ‘it’ substitutes a noun, all the houns ; can be sub-grouped into two, 

■ ns.,. ■ ' •..^ • ■' 

(i) the nouns that refer to the human; beings and : 

(ii) the nouns that refer to the non human beings, ■ 

r.e„ the nouns that are capable of being substituted by the III person 
pronoun my ‘he/she’ refer to hutnan beings and the; nouns that are 
capable of being substituted by the III person pronoun itu ‘it’ refer to 
the non-human beings, e g., ! ^ 

‘the girl Went’ 

‘she went’ 

‘the woman wentV 
‘she went’ j: 

‘the man went’ 

‘he went’. 

‘the fish fell’ 

‘it fell’ ; 

‘the tree fell’ 

‘it fell’ : 

‘the house^felt’ 

‘it fell’ 

‘the cow fell’ 

'it fell’ 

On the paradigmatic axis, depending upon the presence or absence of 
the locative case marker, the nouns show the same two-way sub-group- 
ingv/c., :' 

1. Since the singular number is unmarked, it is not listed in the 
morphological Construction of the nouns. 


{tay} ; suafi jayse; V 
i tayjayse; ^ ; 
rmayka jayse 
';'tay|ayse' 
manu jayse 
tay jayse 

{itu} : mos girise; 
itu girise 
gas girise 
itu girise 
gb or girise 
: heytu girise 
■guru girise 
he3^u girise; 
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j ■ - 

(i) the nouDs that refer to the human beings and 

(ii) the nouns that refer to the non- human beings, 

i.e.^ the nouns that show the absence of the locative case marker form 
one sub-gronp of nouns, v?z., the nouns human being class (abbreviated 
NH class of nouns) and the nouns that show the presence of the 
locative case marker form another sub-group of nouns, viz., nouns 
non-human-being class (abbreviated NnH class of nouns), e.g., 

NnH Class; 

nodi ‘river’ 

nodite ‘in the river’ 

puhute ‘in the deer’etc 

Depending upon whether dr not the nouns belonging to the NnH class 
can^ on the syntagmatic axis, occur as the agent of the transitive verb," 
the nouns belonging to the NnH can be further sub-grouped into two, 

vi?;,: ^ V,'., ! 

(i) the,nouns referring to the animate human beings and 
(ij) the nouns referring to the inanimate beings, 

i.e., the nouns that are capable of :oQcurring as the agent of a transitive 
verb form one sub-group of nouns, v/z., the nouns that refer to the 
animate non-human beings (abbreviated NanH class of nounS) and the 
nouns that are incapable of occurring as the agent of a transitive verb 
form another sub-group of nouns, v/ 2 ., . the nouns that refer to: the 
inanimate beings (abbreviated Nina class of nouns) c.g. , 

; NanHdass: ■;. ■ . 

guru dud disc ‘the cow gave milk’ 

. puhu muk dikti ise ‘the deer saw me’etc. ' 

On the morphological akis also, depending upon the presence or 
absence of the dative case marker with the npuns, the NnH class of 
nouns can be sub-grpuped' into the same two-way sub-groups, viz., 

(i) NanH class of nouns and 

(ii) Nina class of notins, 
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i.e., the nouns that show the presence of the dative case marker from 
the sub-group of NanH class and the nouns that show the absence of 
the dative case marker form the sub-group of Nina class of nouns, e.g., 

NanH class: 

moy guruke gas disc ‘I gave the cow grass’ 

moy moske bb at dise ‘I gave the fish rice’ etc. 

Nina class: 

moy gas pani dise ‘I gave the tree water’ etc. 

Though a few nouns of the NH and NaH class of nouns show 
overt gender markers, gender as a variable is ignored since its 
functional yield of opposition in the language is extremely negligible. 
In addition, most of the speakers take these nouns as single entities, 
rather than paired nouns. Given below is a chart showing the siib-. 
grouping of the nouns in this language. 

Nouns 


human non-human 

(NH class) (NnH class) 


animate inanimate 

(NanH class) (Nina class) 

A formal definition of each of the sub-groups of nouns follows : 

1. The nouns which on the paradigmatic axis show the absence of 
the locative case morpheme and on the syntagmatic axis are capable of 
being the agent of a verb both in transitive and intransitive construction 
on the one hand and are capable of being substituted by the III person 
pronoun tay *he/she’ on the other hand may be designated as nouns 
human being class (NH class of nouns) and the rest as non-human 
being (NnH) class of nouns- 

2. The nouns which on the paradigmatic axis show the presence of 
both the dative case and the locative case morphemes and on the 
syntagmatic axis are capable of being the agent of a verb in both the 
transitive and the intransitive construction on the one hand and are 
capable of being substituted by the III person pronoun itu ‘it’ on the 
other hand may be designated as animate non-human-being (NanH) 
class of nouns. 
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3. The nouns which on the paradigmatic axis show the absence 
of the dative case morpheme and on the syntagmatic axis are capable 
of being the agent of a verb only in the intransitive construction on the 
one hand and are capable of being substituted by the III person 
pronoun itujheytu ‘it’ on the other hand may be designated as nouns 
inanimate being (Nina) class of nouns. 

While the nominative case is left unmarked, the accusative, the 
genitive and the instrumental case morphemes are found to occur with 
all the three sub-groups of nouns. The case suffixes found to occur 
with each sub-group are given in a tabular form along with illustrations. 




Human beings 
(NH class) 

Animate 
non-human 
(NnH class) 

Inanimate 
beings 
(Nina class) 

Accusative case suffix 

-H 

+ 


Dative 

-do- 

-f 

-f 

^- ■ 

Locative 

-do- 

— 

+ 

-1- 

Instrumental 

-do- 

-f 

+ 

-1- 

Genitive 

-do- 

+ 

-i- 

+ 


NH class 

; manu 

‘man’ — 

+ Accusative 

suffix 

mariuk 




-1-Dative 

-do- 

manuke 




—Locative 

-do- 

— 




-f Instrumental 

-do- 

manudi 




-t-Genitive 

-do- 

manur 

NnH class 

: puhu 

‘deer’ — 

-1-Accusative 

suffix 

puhuk 




-1-Dative 

—do— 

puhuke 




+ Locative 

-do- 

puhute 




-f Instrumental 

-do- 

puhudi 


- 


-h Genitive 

-do- 

puhur 

Nina class 

: nodi 

‘river’ 

-f Accusative 

suffix 

nodik 




—Dative 

-do- 

— 




-f Locative 

-do- 

nodite 




-h Instrumental 

-do- 

nodidi 




+Genitive 

-do- 

nodir 


In short, it may be stated that depending upon the presence or 
absence of the case morphemes occurring with the nouns and on the 
type of syntactical constructions, they can participate the nouns in the 
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Naga Pidgin can be classified into three sub-classes. These classes 
may be summarized as follows : 

1 NH class of nouns that refer to the human beings. 

2 NanH class of nouns that refer to animals, birds and reptiles and 

3 Nina class of nouns that refer to inanimate beings. 

Allomorphs of the Noons : 

It was mentioned earlier that a few paired nouns of Hindi which 
are of recent borrowings in the Naga Pidgin show opposition in gender. 

Such nouns have an allomorph without the final-a before the feminine 
gender marker /i/as in : 

naama ‘uncle’ mam+i mami ‘aunt’ 

. Jhurga ‘cock’ murg-fi murgi ‘hen’etc., 

The masculine singular form which is the citation form, occurs 
before all other suffixes, as in : 

^ rhama4-plural morpheme mamabilek ‘unless’ 

mama4*accusative case mamake ‘unde’(acC) 

mama-hgenitive case mamar ‘uncle’s’,etc; 

The rest of the nouns in the Naga Pidgin do not show any sub- 
morphemic features, f.e., they have the same shape before all suffixes, 
as.in :■ ■ ■ ■ 


i) hawa ‘air’ 

hawa-f-accusative case hawak 

hawa-k genitive case hawar 

hawaH-locative case ; hawate etc; 

ii) suali ‘girl’ 

suali+plural sualibibk 

suali-l-genitive case sualir 

suali+dative case sualike etc. 


'2:' PRONOUNS ■ - ’' 

Morphological construction 

The pronouns in the Naga Pidgin are capablepf showing oppositions ; 
in number, case and person. The pronouns, however, do not have any 
overt person rnarkers, rather, they are different lexical ite^^ for 
instarice,;:> O', 
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^ y *r moykh an ‘we’ 

epuni ‘ydu (Sg)' epunikh an ‘you (PI)’ 

tay ; ‘he/she’ tayktt an ‘they (human)’ 

'; itu-. V ' 

muk ‘me’ itukh an ‘they (hon-human) 

; mur ‘my’etc. moykli anke ‘us’ 

from the examples given above, the morphological construction of a 
pronoUncanbeformalizedas: 

Pronoun: root + nuniber+ case 

There is no special limitation to the use of these grammatical categories. 
When both the number and case occur with a pronoun, the number 
precedes the case. The morphological construction of a pronoun has 
the possibility of having a total of four types of construetiOiis. These 
are given below r 

‘Pronominal root alone mOy 

‘Pronominal root + number moykh an 

‘Pronominal root T ease muk 

Pronominal rootT-number-f case inokh anke 

Sub-grouping of the pronouns 

The pronoun was defined as belonging to that grammatical class 
which on the paradigmatic axis shows opposition in number and case 
and on the syntagmatic axis can substitute the nouns. Not all the 
pronouns, however, take the number or case morphemes. Rather, 
some invariables are treated as pronouns on syntactic criterion alone. 
Hence depending upon the presence or absence of number, the pronouns 
in this language can be sub-grouped into two, viz., personal pronouns 
and interrogative pronouns, /.e., those pronouns that take number 
markers from a sub-group Of pronouns called the personal pronouns 
and those pronouns that do not take hurnber marker from the other 
sub-group of pronouns called the interrogative pronouns. 

The personal pronouns available in this language are : 

moy *1’ 

opuni ‘you (Sg)’ 

tay ‘he/she’ 

itu ‘it’ 

heytu ‘it’ 

and their inflected forms. 


‘ 1 ’ 

‘we’ 

‘me’ 

‘us’ 
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The III person personal pronouns can be further sub-grouped into 
two VIZ., personal pronouns (human class) and personal pronouns (non¬ 
human class). The criterion for such a sub-division is the presence or 
absence of the case markers with the personal pronouns, i.e., the 
personal pronouns that show the presence of case markers form one 
sub-group of personal pronouns called the personal (human) class and. 
the personal pronouns that show the absence of case markers form the 
other sub-group of personal pronouns called personal pronouns (non- 
human) class, e.g.. 


moy 

‘T 

moykh an 

‘we’ 

muk 

‘me’ 

moykh anke 

‘us’ 

opuni 

‘you (Sg)’ 

spunikh anke 

‘you (PI)’ 

opunak 

‘you (acc)’ 

opunikh anke 

‘you PI. acc)’ 

tay 

‘he/she’ 

taykh an 

‘they (human)’ 

tak 

‘him/her’ 

taykh anke 

‘them’ 

itu 

‘it’ 

itukh an 

‘they (non-human)’ 


The III person (non-human) pronoun has two forms, via {itu} and 
{heytu}. While {itu} substitutes NnH class of nouns referring to small 
objects and reptiles that move slowly, {heytu} substitutes NnH class of 
nouns referring to big objects and the objects that can move fast, e.g., 


{itu} 


{heytu} 


murga girise ‘the cock fell’ 

itu girise ‘it fell’ 

gh or sikya girise ‘the shoue lizard fell’ 

itu girise ‘it fell’ 


guru girise 
heytu girise 
sap girise 
heytu girise 


‘the cow fell’ 
‘it fell’ 

‘the snake fell’ 
‘it fell’ 


Since the terms like big/small or fast/slow are relative ones without 
having any clear line of demarcation, depending upon the situation the 
same item may be substituted either by heytu or itu. 


It may be noted that the NnH (nouns non-human being) class of 
nouns were further sub-divided into NanH (animate human being) class 
of nouDS and Nina (noun inanimate being) class of nouns. The 
pronouns do not show a parallel sub-division, i.e., the personal pronouns 
(non-human being) class connot be further sub-divided. 


The interrogative pronouns available in this language are : 
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kod 

‘where’ 

ketiya 

‘when’ 

kikorane 

‘why’ (lit. what reason) 

kirokom 

‘how’ 

kon* 

‘who’ 

ki 

‘what’ 

kontu2 

‘which’ (lit. who specific) 


Allomorph of the pronouns : 

1 The first person singular pronoun {moy} ~ {omi} has two 
allomorphs, viz., {moy'^smi} occurring before the plural marker and 
word juncture and {mu—^ ma-} occurring before case markers, as in : 

smi/ moy jayse T went’ 

smikh an/moykh an 

jayse ‘we went’ 

nmar lora/mur lora ‘my child’ etc. 

2 The second person singular pronoun {spuni} has two allomorphs 
viz., {opuni} occurring before the plural marker and word juncture and 
{oiiuna-} occrring before case markers, as in ; 

apuni jabo ‘you (Sg) go’ 

apunikh an ‘you (PI)’ 

apunake dekh ise ‘saw you’ 

apunar lora ‘your (Sg) child’ etc. 

3 The third person (human) pronoun (tay) has two allomorphs, 
viz., {tay} occurring before the plural marker and word juncture and 
{ta-} occurring before case markers, as in : 

tay jayse ‘he/she went’ 

tak dibi ‘giye him/her’ 

tar lora , ‘his/her son’ 

1 Of the intrrogative pronouns, kon ‘who’ is capable of taking the 

accusative case morpheme ke, as in : 

konke ‘whom’ 

2 is a particle for specifying an object with which it occurs as in : 

lora ‘boy’ 

laratu ‘that particular boy’ 

kukurtu ‘that particular dog’ etc. 

For some unexplainable reason kitu ‘what specific’ is not used for 
‘which’ though kitu is more logical for inanimates. 
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4 The other pronouns do not have any additional allomorphs. 

3 NUMERALS 

The numerals in the Naga Pidgin can be primarily sub-grouped 
into two, viz., cardinals and ordinals. On the paradigmatic axis, the 
cardinals in their turn belong to two sub-types, viz., those consisting of 
a single morpheme (primary forms) and those consisting of two or more 
morphemes (derived forms), e.g, 

Primary cardinals : 


ek 

‘one’ 

ch oy 

‘six’ 

duy 

‘two’ 

sat 

‘seven’ 

tini 

‘three’ 

at 

‘eight’ 

sari 

‘four’ 

now 

‘nine’ 

was 

‘five’ 

dos 

‘ten’ 


Derived cardinals 

The cardinals from egh aro ‘eleven’ onwards, excepting nsboy are 
derived ones. The derived ones can be sub-grouped into three. These 
sub-groups are given below : 

1 The relation between the two morphemes is that of summation, 
as in : 

ba- ‘two-hro 'ten’ = baro ‘twelve’ 

te- ‘three+ro ‘ten’ = tero ‘thirteen’ etc. 

2 The relation between the two is that of multiplication, as in : 

bi- ‘two’ X -s 'ten’ = bis ‘twenty’ 

tri- ‘three’ X -s ‘ten’ = tris ‘thirty’ 

call- ‘four’X-s‘ten’ = calis‘forty’etc. 

3 When the numeral has three morphemes the relation amongst 
them is that of multiplication of the two units out of which (a) the 
first unit is either subtracted or (b) summed up. However, in all 
such instances, the unit to be subtracted or added is the first morpheme 
as in ; 

a) Subtraction and multiplication : 

ontis -on ‘one’ (-t- ‘three’ X -s ‘ten’) == -1 (3x10) =29 
onnoys -onn (-oy-xs) = ~1 (2x10) = 19 etc. 
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b) Summation and multiplication ; 

ekoys ek4-(oy x -s) = l + {2xl0) = 21 
boys b- 4- (oyx -s) = 24-(2xl0) =32 
teis te+(-i“ X -s) = 3+ (2x10) =23 etc- 

This pattern, however, is a variant one with the pattern in which the 
unit to be summed up is represented by its full form and is the last one 
with or without a preceding post-position, as in : 

bisek ‘21’ or bis upar ek 

tisduy ‘32’ or tis upsr duy etc. 

Similarly numerals like 40, 60, etc. {i.e., the multiples of twenty) have 
alternative forms viz., do bis ‘forty’, tin bis ‘sixty’ etc. These forms 
alternate with their respective regular forms, viz., colis ‘forty’ hath i 
‘sixty’ etc. 


The relationship of the various 
be formalized as follows : 

morphemes forming a numeral may 

1 A* alone 

as 

ek, duy, dos, etc. 

2 A+B - 

as in : 

baro‘twelve’ 

3 AxB 

as in : 

bis ‘twenty’ 

4 A-(AxB) 

as in : 

unnoys ‘nineteen’ 

5 A+(AxB) 

as in : 

ekoys ‘twentyone’ 

6 (AxB)+A 

as in : 

bis ek ‘twentyone’ 

7 (AxB) post-position+A as in : bis upsr ek ‘twentyone* 

8 Ax(AxB) 

as in : 

dobis ‘forty’ 


As mentioned earlier, the patterns 5, 6 and 7 alternate amongst 
themselves. The pattern (AxB) + A and (AxB) + PP + A are in high 
frequency in vegitable and fish markets while form A+(AxB) is current 
in other situations. Similarly in the case of the multiples of twenty^ 
the pattern No. 8 alternates with the pattern No. 3. The pattern No. 
8 is of very high frequency, i.e., it is the preferred one in all informal 
situations. 

The numerals from eleven to twenty and the multiples of ten are 


given below ; 


egh aro 

‘eleven’ 

bis 

‘twenty’ 

baro 

‘twelve’ 

tris 

‘thirty’ 

tero 

‘thirteen’ 

colis 

‘forty’ 

cowdo 

‘fourteen’ 

poncas 

‘fifty’ 


1 The value of A is 1 to 9, it is also 10 in isolation. The valne of B 
is 10 when 10 occurs wiih A. 
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pandh aro 

‘fifteen’ 

hath i 

‘sixty’ 

hullo 

‘sixteen’ 

hotur 

‘seventy’ 

hutaro 

‘seventeen’ 

asi 

‘eighty’ 

ataro 

‘eighteen’ 

noboy 

‘ninety’ 

unnoys 

‘nineteen’ 

ekso 

‘one hundred’ 

The numerals from 

twentyone to thirty are 

given below : 

ekoys 

‘twentyone’ 

ch eyis 

‘twentysix’ 

boys 

‘twentytwo’ 

hutois 

‘twentyseven’ 

teis 

‘twentythree’ 

atoys 

‘twentyeight’ 

cawis 

‘tweetyfour’ 

ontis 

‘twentynine’ 

poncis 

‘twentyfive’ 

tis 

‘thirty’ . 


Ordinals ; 

The ordinals are formed by suffixing the ordinal marker la/tyor to 
the numeral concerned, as in ; 

poyla ‘first’ 

dityor ‘second’ 

trityor ‘third’ 

Fractions : 

The language also makes use of fractions. The fractions available 
are : adh a and tinibh ag ‘fThese could be used either as simple 
fractions or as compound fractions as in : 

Simple Fraction : 

adh a tini bh ag ‘|’ 

There is no single form to express If required, it is expressed as 
half of a half as in : 

adk alaga adb a ‘one quarter’ 

Compound Fraction : ' 

The compound fractions are expressed in two different manners. 

' i) a complete numeral and a half is expressed by the word for the 
half following the complete numeral, as in : , 

ek adh a ‘one and a half’ 

do adh a ‘two and a half ’ 
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ii) a complete numeral and three quarter is expressed by the 
structure word /sru/ ‘and’ intervening the complete numeral and the 
fraction, as in : 

duy aru tini bh ag ‘three and three quarters’ 
ek aru tini bh ag ‘one and three quarters’ etc. 


Times: 

The particle/bar/follows the numeral concerned to indicate the 
number of times an act is performed, as in : 

ek bar ‘once’ tini bar ‘thrice’ 

duy bar ‘twice’ tis bar ‘thirty times’ etc. 

ALLOMORPH OF THE NUMERALS 

1 The numeral ek ‘one’ has five allomorphs, viz., ek, onn-, on-, 
egh a- and poy-. The distribution of these allomorphs are as follows : 

i) /ek/, a free form occurs alone and also before j-oy-j ‘two’ when 
the numeral has the morphological construction of A+(AxB), e.g., 

ek suali ‘one girl’ 

ekoys ‘twentyone’ 

ii) /egh a-/, a bound form, occurs before/ro/ ‘ten’ when the 

numeral has the morphological construction of A-j-B, e.g., 

egh aro ‘eleven’ 

iii) /onn-/, a bound form, occurs as the first unit before /-oy-/ 
‘two’ when the numeral has the morphological construction of 
A-(AxB), e.g., 

onno.ys ‘nineteen’ 

iv) /on-/, another bound form, occurs elsewhere as the first 
element when the numeral has the morphological construction of 
A-(AxB), e.g., 

ontis ‘twentynine’ 

oncalis ‘thirtynine’ etc. 

v) /poy-/, a unique bound form, which occurs before the ordinal 

marker /-la/, another unique bound form, e.g., 

poy la ‘first’ 

Both these allomorphs do not occur in any other environment. 
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2 The numeral /duy/ ‘two’ has seven allomorphs, viz.y duy-, ba-, 
bi“ b-, -i-, oy and di-. The distribution of these allomorphs are as 
follows: 

i) duy is a free form* 

ii) /ba-/, a bound form, occurs before /ro/ ‘ten’ when the relation¬ 
ship in the morphological construction is that of A+B, e.g., 

baro ‘twelve’ 

iii) /bi-,/ occurs before /-s/ ‘ten’ when the morphological 
construction is AxB, e.g., 

bis ‘twenty’ 

iv) /b-/, occurs as the first unit when the relationship in the 
morphological construction is that of A+(AxB), e.g., 

boys ’twentytwo’ 

v) /-i-/ occurs as the second element with te- ‘three’, cow- ‘four’ 
pone- ‘five’, and ch ey- ‘six’ and huto- ‘seven’, when relationship in 
the morphological construction is that of A+(AxB), e.g.. 


teis 

‘twentythree’ 

eowis 

‘twenty four’ 

poncis 

‘twentyfive’ 

ch eyis 

‘twentysix’ 

hutois 

‘twentyseven’ 


vi) /oy/ occurs elsewhere as the second element when the 
rjelationship in the morphological construction is that of A4-(AxB) e.g., 

ekoys ‘twentyone’ 

boys ‘twentytwo’ 

atoys ‘twentyeight’ 

vii) /di-/ a bound form occurring with /-tyor/, the ordinal 
marker, e.g., 

dityor ‘second’ 

3 The numeral /tini/ ‘three’ has three allomorphs, viz., tini, te- 
nda tri-. The distribution of these allomorphs are as follows : 

i) tini is a free form, e.g., 
tini suali 


‘three girls’ 
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ii) /te-/, a bound form, occurring before /~ro/ ‘ten’ and before 
j-i-j ‘two’ having the respective relationship in the morphological 
construction of A+B and A+(AxB), e.g., 

tero ‘thirteen’ 

teis ‘twentythree’ 

iii) /tri-/, a bound form, occurs before the ordinal marker /-tyor/ 
and also before j-s[ ‘ten’ when the morphological construction is that 
of AxB. e.g., 

trityor ‘third’ 

tris ‘thirty’ 

4. The numeral /sari/ ‘four’ has three allomorphs, viz., sari, csw- 
and coli~. The distribution of these allomorphs are as follows ; 

i) sari is a free form, e.g.. 

sari suali ‘four girls’ 

ii) caw-, a bound form, occurs before the ordinal marker /-tyor/ 
and also before /-do/ ‘ten’ and /-i-/ ‘two’ having the respective mor¬ 
phological relationship in the morphological construction of A-bB and 


A+(AxB), e.g.. 


cawtyor 

‘fourth’ 

cawdo 

‘fourteen’ 

cawis 

‘twentyfour’ 


iii) /col-/, another bound form occurs before /-s/ ‘ten’ when the 
relationship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

colis ‘forty’ 

5. The numeral /was/ ‘five’ has four allomorphs, viz., was, 
pandh a-, pone- and ponca-. The distribution of these allomorphs are 
as follows : 

i) was is a free form. 

ii) pandh a-, a bound form occurs before /ro/ ‘ten’ when the mor¬ 
phological construction is that of A-fB, e.g., 

pandh aro ‘fifteen’ 

iii) pone-, a bound form occurs before /-i/ ‘two’ when the mro- 
phological construction is that of A-f (AxB), e.g.. 
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poncis ‘twentyfive’ 

I 

iv) ponca-, a bound form occurs before /-s/ ‘ten’ when the mor¬ 
phological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

poncas ‘fifty’ 

6. The numeral /ch ye/ ‘six’ has three allomorphs, viz,^ ch ey, hull- 
and ha-. The distribution of these allomorphs follows : 

i) ch ey is a free form. It also occurs before the bound form jij 
‘two’ when the relationship in the morphological construction is that 
of A-i- (AxB), e.g., 

ch ey. ‘six’ 

ch eyis ‘twentysix’ 

ii) hull-, a bound form occurs before /o/ ‘ten’ when the relationship 
in the morphological construction is that of A-l-B, e.g., 

hullo ‘sixteen’ 

iii) ha-, another bound form occurrihg before /-th i/ ‘ten’ when 
the relationship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

hath i ‘sixty’ 

The segmentation of the numeral hath i into ha- and -th i is arbltr- 
rary. It was segmented out of consideration for pattern congruity. 

7. The numeral/sat/‘seven’has three allomorphs, viz., sat, huto- 
and hotu- The following is the distribution of these allomorphs. 

i) sat is a free form. 

ii) huto- a bound form occurs before/ro/ ‘ten’and/i/ ‘two’ 
when the relationship in the morphological construction is that of A-fB 
and A-i-(AxB) respectively, e.g., 

huturo ‘seventeen’ 

hutois ‘twentyseven’ 

iii) hotu-, another bound from, occurs before /r/ ‘ten’ when the 
relationship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

hotur ‘Seventy’ 
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i 

8. The numeral /at/ ‘eight’ has three allomorphs, viz., at, ata’ 
and 3-. The following is the distribution of these allomorphs- 

i) at is a free form. It also occurs before /oy/ ‘two’, e.g., 

at suali ‘eight girls’ 

atoys 'twentyeighf 

ii) ata-, a bound form occurs before /ro/ ‘ten’ when the relationship 
in the morphological construction is that of A+B, e.g., 

ataro ‘eighteen’ 

The form ataro ‘eighteen’ could also be segmented as at- ‘eight’ 
and -aro ‘ten’, thereby reducing an allomorph of height’. But such a 
segmentation would involve an increase in the allomorph of‘ten’ and in 
addition disturb the distribution on'pattern of/or/, an allomorph of 
‘ten’. Hence the segmentation done here is preferred to the alternative. 

iii) 3-, another bound form which occurs before /si/ ‘ten’, when 
the relationship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, c.g., 

3si ‘eighty’ 

9. The numeral /now/* ‘nine’ is a free form and does not have 
any additional allomorphs- 

10. The numeral /dos/ ‘ten’ has eight allomorphs, v/z., dos, -o, 
-or, -do, -th i, -r, si- and -s, The following is the distribution of these 
allomorphs. 

i) dos is a free form. 

ii) -do, a bound form, occurring after C9w- ‘four’when the relation¬ 
ship in the morphological construction is that of A+B, e.g., 

cswdo ‘fourteen’ 

iii) /-o/, a bound form occurring after hull- ‘six’, when the mor¬ 
phological construction is that of A+B, e.g. , 


1. No effort is made to segment noboy ‘ninety’ either as no- boy 9x10 
or 101-00 etc., as sufficient justification for such a segmentation is 
not found in the morphological construction of /noboy / nor is there 
any pressure of the pattern. 
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hullo ‘sixteen’ 

iv) /-ro/, a bound form occurs elsewhere when the relationship in 
the morphological construction is that of A+B, e.g., 

egh aro ‘eleven* pondh sro ‘fifteen’ 

baro ‘twelve* hutaro ‘seventeen’ 

tero ‘thirteen’ ataro ‘eighteen’ 

v) /-th i/ a bound form occurs after /ha-/ 'six’ when the relation¬ 
ship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

hath i ‘sixty’ 

vi) l-rj, abound form, occurs after /hotu-/ ‘seven’ when the 
relationship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

hotur ‘seventy’ 

Vii) /-si/, a bound form occurs after /a-/ ‘eight’ when the relation¬ 
ship in the morphological construction is that of AxB, e.g., 

asi ‘eighty’ 

viii) /-s/, a bound form occurs as the second morpheme after 
ponca- ‘five’, when the relationship in the morphological construction 
is that of AxB, e.g., 

Poncas ‘fifty’ 

and as the third lUorpheme after ji, oy/ 'two’ when the relationship in 
the morphological construction is that of AJ- (AxB), e.g., 

A- (AxB) - onnoys ‘nineteen’ 

A+ (AxB) bis ‘twenty’ 

tris ‘thirty’ etc. 
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THE GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES OF THE 
NOMINALS IN THE ANGAMI PIDGIN 


The grammatical categories of the Naga Pidgin are number, gen¬ 
der and case. A brief discussion of these follows. 


Number ; in the Naga Pidgin, the grammatical category of num¬ 
ber is applicable only to the nouns and personal pronouns. The plural 
marker is suffixed directly to the noun stem and to the pronoun, as in : 


suali 

‘girl’ 

sualibidk 

‘girls* 

kukur 

‘dog’ 

kukrbilok 

‘dogs' 

moy 

T 

moykb an 

‘we’ 

tay 

‘he’ 

taykh an 

‘they’ 

apuni 

‘you (Sg)’ 

spunikh an 

‘you (PI)’ 


The nouns, however, optionally delete the plural marker, when the 
notion of plurality is conveyed by a numerel or a quantifier, as in : 


suali duyta 
sualibilok duyta 
suali kiSuman 
sualibilsk kiSuman 


} 

} 


‘two girls’ 


‘some girls* 


The plural marker is usually deleted with the NnH class of nouns (/.e., 
the nouns referring to the non-human beings), particularly the Nina 
class of nouns {i.e., the nouns referring to the inanimatebeings), 
when the context gives the clue, as in : 
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lath idigh or bonabi ‘please build the" house with sticks’ 

In the context ,of building a house, one needs obviously more than one 
stick and so lat^ i is interpreted as plural in this context. The plural 
marker, however, is retained if the notion of plurality is not clear from 
the context, as in : 

muk lath i lage ‘I need a stick’ 

In the context where this is utterd, the speaker may ask for 
one stick or many sticks. Therefore, if more sticks are needed, the 
speaker must use the plural suffix as in : 

muk lath ibildk lage ‘I need sticks’ 

or alternately, the context can be clarified by expanding the utternece. 
as in : 


muk gh or bonabole 

lage lath i ‘I need sticks for building a house’ 


The III person pronoun tay ‘he/she’ substitutes only NH class of 
nouns {i.e ., the nouns referring to the human beings) while the pronoun 
itu/ heytu ‘it’ substitutes all nouns of NnH class {i.e., the nouns referring 
to the non humanbeings). Both these forms show opposition in number, 
as in : 


ek suali jayse 
tay jayse 
sualibilck jayse 
taykh an jayse 
kukur katibo 
itu katibo 
kukurbibk katibo 
itukh an katibo 


‘one girl went’ 

*she went’ 

‘girls went’ 

‘they (human) went’ 
‘the dog will bite’ 

‘it will bite’ 

‘the dogs will bite’ 
‘they will bite’ etc. 


The predicate of a sentence does not show any agreement in number 
with the number of the noun/pronoun functioning as the subject, as in: 


suali ekta ohise 
suali duta ohise 
sualibilok shise 
suali ekta ohise 
sualibilok ohise 
suali ekta ohibo 
sualibilok ohibo 


‘a girl came’ 

‘tow girls came’ 
‘girls came’ 

‘a girl is coming’ 
‘girls are coming’ 
‘a girl will come’ 
‘girls will come’ 
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moy Qhise 
moykh an shise 
tay shise 
taykh an shise 


*I came’ 

* we came’ 

‘he came’ 

‘they came’ etc. 


Allomorphs of the plural morpheme 


The plural marker occurring with the nouns is treated as the 
plural morpheme. It has an allomorph kh an occurring with the 
pronouns. With the III person pronoun tay ‘he/she’ the plural markers 
hihk and khan are in free variation, but white {itu}‘it’ takes only 
jkh anj heytu takes bihk as in : 


{bilak} : 

mayki 

‘woman’ 

maykibilak 

‘women’ 


suali 

‘girP 

sualibilak 

‘girls’ 


manu 

‘man’ 

manubibk 

‘men’ 


gh or 

‘house’ 

gh orbilak 

‘houses’ 


kukur 

‘dog* 

kukurbibk 

‘dogs’ 


heytu 

‘it’ 

heytubilak 

‘ they ( non- 
human) big 
objects’ etc. 

{kh an} : 

moy 

T 

moykh an 

‘we’ 


spuni 

‘you (Sg)’ 

apunikh an 

‘you (PI)’ 


itu 

‘it’ 

itukh an 

‘they ( non¬ 
human) ^mall 
objects’ 

{bibk} 

tay 

‘he/she’ 

taybilak 

‘they’ 

~{kh an} j 



takh an 



Gender : An extremely limited number of nouns in the Naga Pidgin 
show a two-way opposition in gender, viz., masculine and feminine 


as in : 




> ch okra 

‘boy’ 

ch okri' 

‘girl’ 

ladka 

‘boy’ 

ladki 

‘girl’ . 

murga 

‘cock’ 

murgi 

‘hen’ etc. 


Incidentally all these paired nouns aret he result of the process of relexi- 
fication taking place in the Naga Pidgin. The source language, viz., 
Hindi has a two-gender sysetm. And in Hindi gender is a compulsory 
grammatical category, i.e., the verb and the variable adjectives in a 
sentence show agreement in gender with the gender of the noun conce¬ 
rned, as in: 
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Qch. i bdki jati hE ‘a good girl is going’ 

9ch a bdka jata hE ‘a good boy is going’ etc., 

But in the Naga Pidgin, the gender of a noun does not condition any 
other word in a sentence, as in : 


bura^ manu jayse 
bura mayki jayse 
bura mahu jayase 
bura mayki jayase 


‘the old man went’ 

‘the old woman went’ 

‘the old man is going’ 

‘the old woman is going’ etc. 


A. few educated elite, however, use expressions like ; 


bura manu jayse ‘the old man is going* 
buri mayki jayse ‘the old woman is going’ 


The expressions of this nature are still an innovation in the Naga Pidgin. 
This is in addition to the fact that the number of variable adjectives 
borrowed from Hindi are limited to just three or four only. When the 
need for indicating the gender of a noun arises, the normal pattern 
is to place the words mota ‘male’ and mayki ‘female’ before the noun 
concerned, as in : 


guru 

cow 

mota guru 

‘ox’ 

mota boysi 

‘he buffalo’ 

mayki boysi 

‘she buffalo’ etc. 

The pronouns in this language are devoid of the grammatical cate- 

gory of gender, i.e., the same 

pronoun substitutes nouns referring to 

both male and female persons, 

as in: 

ch okra jayse 

‘the boy went’ 

tay jayse 

‘he went’ 

ch okri jayse 

‘the girl went’ 

tay jayse 

‘she went’ 

didi ahibo 

‘sister will come’ 

tay shibo 

‘she will come’ etc. 


moy ‘I’ and Bpuni ‘you (Sg)’ are also devoid of the category of gender 
and the third person pronoun (non-human) is indiclinable and substi- 


1. bduh a ‘old’is a variable adjective in Hindi having an alternant 
form budhi which occurs when modifying a noun in the feminine 
gender. 
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tutes all nouns referring to non-human beings, i.e., all nouns belonging 
to the NnH class. 

Case: The grammatical category of case is applicable to the 
nouns and to the pronouns in this language. The cases ocucrring with 
the nouns show a six-way opposition, i.e., the nouns having different 
relations with the predicate of a sentence show different declensional 
markers. Given below are a set of sentences illustrating these markers 
and their meanings. The genetive is also included in the case, as is 
traditionally done even though the noun in the genetive does not have 
any direct relationship with the predicate. 

mekela girise 
moy ekta mekelak kinise 
itu mekelate roh noy 
tak mekeladi bandise 
mekelar lamba 

Since the dative case suffix is absent with the Nina class of nouns, three 
sentences having NH class of nouns are given below for illustrating the 
occurrence of the dative case marker. 

suali girise ‘the girl fell’ 

moy sualike ekta kitab dise ‘I gave a book to the girl’ 

sualir hath ‘the hand of the girl’ 

From the examples given above, it can be seen that there are 
six cases and five case markers. The nominative case is unmarked. 
The following are the different case markers in the Naga Pidgin. 

Nominative unmarked. 


Accusative 

k 

Dative 

ke 

Locative 

te 

Instrumental 

di 

Genetive 

r 


The case-system is applicable to some pronouns also; /.e., the 
personal pronouns that substitute the NH class of nouns. These are 
I, II and III person (human class) pronouns. Given below are a few 
sentences illustrating the occurrence of the case markers with the 
pronouns. 


Mothi fell’ 

‘I bought a dothi’ 

‘(there is) no colour in this dothi’ 
‘she was tied with a dothi’ 

‘the length of the dothi’ 

(the dothi’s length)’ 
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moy jayse 
tay muk dekh ise 
tay muk kitab ekta dise 
tay mur baba 


‘I went’ 

‘he saw me’ 

‘he gave me a book’ 
*he (is) my father’ 


The paradigm of the first person pronoun in the singular given above 
shows that its has only a three-way opposition, viz.^ nominative, accusa¬ 
tive and genitive. The accusative case marker is also used to indicate 
the dative case. The I person personal pronoun moy ‘I’ is in free 
variation with Bmi. Its declensional pattern is identical with that of 
moy, as in : 

©mi ‘I’ omikh an ‘wc’ 

©mak ‘me’ omikh anke ‘us’ 

©mar ‘my’ omikh an laga ‘our’ etc. 


The I person pronoun in the plural has a slightly different paradigm. 
Given below is the paradigm of the I person pronoun in the plural. 


moykh an jayse 
tay moykh anke dekh ise 
tay moykh anke kitab ekta 
dise 

tay moykh an (laga)^baba 


‘I went’ 

‘he saw me’ 

‘he gave me a book’ 
‘he (is) our father’ 


The paradigm of the I person pronoun given above shows that it 
has only a two-way opposition in case. These are a nominative case 
vs. a non-nominative case. While the nominative is left unmarked, the 
case marker /ke/ stands for both the accusative and dative cases. The 
genetive case has the post-position laga which is optionally deleted. A 
parallel distribution of the case markers are found with the II and the 
III person pronouns also. Given below are the paradigms of these two 
pronouns. 


II person pronoun 


Singular : 


spuni jayse 
tay opunak dikh ise 
tay opunak kitab ekta dise 
opunar baba 


‘you (Sg) went’ 

‘he saw you (Sg)’ 

‘he gave you a book’ 
‘your father’ 
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plural ■: 

Qpunikh an jayse 
tay apunikli anke dekh ise 
tay opunikh anke kitab 

ekta disc 

apunikh an (laga) baba 
III person (human) pronoun 

Singular : 

tay jayse 
moy tak dekh ise 
moy tak ekta kitab disc 
hatoli tar ama 

Plural 

taykh an jayse 
moy taykh anke dekh ise 
moy taykh anke kitab 

ekta dise 

hatoli taykh an (laga) ama 

III person (non-human) pronoun 

The III person (non-human) pronoun itufheytu ‘it’ which substitutes 
the nouns of the NnH elass is indecinable. Hence the same form is 
available for all the nouns, as in : 

itu jayse 
moy itu dekh ise 
moy itu bh at dise 
itu (laga) th en 

Interrogative pronouns 

Excepting kon ‘who’, the interrogative pronouns do not show any 
opposition in case. The interrogative pronoun kon ‘who’ takes only 
the accusative marker (ke) as in : 

‘who went ?’ 

‘whom did you see ?’ 

‘whose book (is) that ?’ etc. 

From the paradigms of personal pronouns available, it can be 
stated that the pronouns in the singular show a three-way opposition in 


kon jayse 

opuni konke dikh ise 
heytu kon kitab 


‘It went’ 

*I saw it’ 

‘I gave it food’ 
‘its foot’ etc. 


‘he/she went’ 

‘I saw him/her’ 

‘I gave him/her a book* 
‘Hatoli (isj his/her mother’ 

‘they came’ 

T saw them’ 

‘I gave them a book’ 
‘Hatoli (is) their mother’ 


‘you (PI) went’ 

‘he saw you (PI)’ 

‘he gave you (PI) a book’ 
‘your (PI) father’ 
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the case and the pronouns in the plural show a Iwo-way opposition in 
the case. That the personal pronouns in the plural do not take any 
case marker for the genitive case, rather they take the post-position laga 
which is also quite often deleted. The usual practice is to place the 
pronoun in the plural in juxtaposition with the modified noun. It was 
seen earlier that the nouns have distinct case markers for both the 
accusative and the dative case, v/z., /k/ and /ke/ respectively. 
However, in the case of the pronouns, the dative and the accusative 
cases underwent a process of syncretism, /.e., while the pronouns in the 
singular take /k/ (accusative case marker with the nouns) for both 
the accusative and dative cases, the pronouns in the plural take /ke/ 
(the dative case marker with the nouns) for both the accusative and the 
dative cases. The interrogative pronoun kon ‘who’ takes only the 
accusative case marker which is /ke/. Since nouns show the maximal 
opposition, the case markers found with them may be used for the 
setting up of the number of cases and may be considered as the 
respective morphemes for the cases. Accordingly the following case 
morphemes are set up. 

Nominative case unmarked 

Accusative case k 

Dative case ke 

Locative case te 

Instrumental case di 

Genitive case r 

Allomorphes of the case morphemes 

The case morphemes in this language have both phonologically 
and morphologically conditioned allomorphs. A statement of these 
allomorphs follows. 

1 The nominative case - It is unmarked in all instances. 

2 The accusative case - {k} is the morpheme for the accusative 

case. It has three allomorphs. These are (i) {ke} occurring 
with the pronouns in the plural and with interrogative 
pronoun kon ‘who’ (ii) a zero allomorph occurring with 
the nouns ending in a consonant and also in the vowel : 
/-i, -o / and (iii) (k) occurring elsewhere, e,g., 

{ke} moy opunikh anke dekh ise ‘I saw you (PI)’ 

moy taykh anke dekh ise T saw them’ 

tay moykh anke dekh ise 'he saw us’ 

apuni konke dekh ise ‘whom did you see’ 
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{zero} moy nodi ekta dekh ise 

‘I saw a river’ 


moy opunar suali dekh ise 

‘1 saw your girl’ 


moy heytu mayki dekh ise 

‘I saw that woman’ 


moy monso kh ayse 

‘I ate meat’ 


moy heytu sskor dekh ise 

T saw that maid’ 


moy opunar giriek dekh ise 

‘I saw your husband’ 

m 

moy tak dekh ise 

‘I saw him/her’ 


moy opunak dekh ise 

‘I saw you (Sg)’ 


tay muk dekh ise 

‘he saw me’ 


moy heytu manuk dekh ise 

‘I saw that man’ 


moy spunar mamak dekh ise 

‘I saw your uncle’ 


moy heytu torak dekh ise 

‘I saw that star’ 

3 

The dative case - {ke} is the dative case morpheme. It has 


three allomorphs. These are 

(i) {k} occurring with the 


pronouns in the singular (ii) 

{e} occurring with the nouns 


ending in /~k/ and (iii) {ke} occurring elsewhere, e.g., 

m 

tay muk kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave me a book’ 


tay opunak kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave you (Sg) a book’ 


tay tak kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave her a book’' 

{e} 

tay hikoke kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave the master a book’ 


tay mur girieke kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave my husband a book’ 

{ke} 

tay sualike kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave the girl a book’ 


tay sskorke kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave the maid a book’ 


tay obske kitab ekta dise 

‘he gave the grand-mother 



a book’ etc. 

4 

The locative case - {te} is the locative case morpheme. It does 


not occur with the NH class of nouns. It hast wo allomorphs. 
These are (i) {e} occurring with the nouns ending in /-t/ 
and (ii) {te} occurring elsewhere. Kg. 

{e} 

porbote 

‘in the mountain' 

{te} 

nodite 

‘in the river’ 


akaste 

‘in the sky’ 


moste 

‘in the fish’ 


bagulite 

‘in the crane’ 


puhute 

, ‘in the deer’ etc. 


5 The instrumental case - {di} is the instrumental case morpheme. 
It does not have any additional allomprphs, e,g.^ 
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6 


{or} 


(r) 


Post Positions 

There are a few post-positions in this language which have the same 
function as that of the cases. Hence the post-positions are discussed 
immediately after the case system. The post-positions in this language 
can be basically sub-classified into two sub-classes. The criterion for 
such a classification is the shape of the noun to which the post-position 
is added. For instance, the post-position pora ‘from’ hgot ‘with’ laga 
‘of’ governs a noun in the nominative case as in: 

skul pora ‘from the school’ 

kukur logot ‘with the dog’ 

taykh an laga ‘their’ etc. 

Whereas, some other prepositions, for instance, agpte ‘in front of 
upBrti ‘above’ etc., govern a noun in the genitive case, as in : 

tay mur agote bohisse ‘he is sitting’ 

ciriya sualir bohisse ‘the bird is sitting above the 

girl’ etc. 

«/ce‘below’, itorte ‘inside’, daynate ‘left side', ‘behind’are 

the other pre-positions that come under this sub-class. 
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i 

lath idi marise ‘beat with the stick’ 

mekeladi bandise ‘tied with the dothi’ etc. 

The genitive case - {r} is the genitive case morpheme. This 
case does not occur with the pronouns in the plural. It has 
two allomorphs. These are (i) {or} occurring with the 
nouns ending in a consonant and (ii) {r} occurring with the 
personal pronouns in the singular and with the nouns 
ending in a vowel, e.g., 

‘the leg of the maid’ 

‘the master’s house’ 

‘the bachelor’s game’ 

‘the dog’s head’ 

‘my girl’ 

‘your girl’ 

‘his girl’ 

'his girl’s face’ 

‘man’s sword’ etc. 


sakoror th en 
hikh okor gh or 
jawanor kh el 
kukuror math a 
mor suali 
spunar suali 
tar suali 
tar sualir mukh 
manur daw 



4 


VARIATIONS IN THE GRAMMATICAL 
CATEGORIES OF THE NOMINALS IN THE 
NAGA PIDGIN OF DIFFERENT NAGA 
COMMUNITIES 


X HE NUMBER, gender and the case are the three grammatical 
classes occurring with the Nominals in the Naga Pidgin. Of these there 
is no variation in the use of the Gender. The variations occurring in 
number and case are disscussed below. 


Variations in number 


The grammatical category of number is present with all the varieties 
of the Naga Pidgin studied. A characteristic feature of the category of 
number is that when the noun is in construction with a quantifier or a 
numeral, the plural marker is usually not taken. This is true of all the 
varieties except the Yimchunger Pidgin, in which the number co-occurs 
with the quantifiers and the numerals, as in : 

Yimchunger Pidgin : 


sualik^ian 
bisi sualik%n 
sualiki^an duyta 


‘girls’ 

‘many girls’ 
‘two girls’ etc. 


There is, however, no uniformity in the use of the number with the 
nouns and pronouns. A brief discussion of these follows. 


The plural markers bildk and k^an occur respectively with the 
nouns and the pronouns in the Angami Pidgin. However, the NnH class 
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of nouns, particularly the Nina class of nouns, optionally delete the 
plural marker, when the context gives the clue, whereas with the NH 
class of nouns, the plural marker is optionally deleted only when it is in 
construction with a quantifier or a numeral. 


The category of number is absent with the Nina class of nouns and 
present with the other two classes of nouns, viz., NH class and NnH 
class of nouns with the Zemi, the Rongmei, the Rengma, the Khezha, 
the Mao, the Chokri, the Ao, the Chang and the Phom varieties. In 
all these varieties, the plural marker taken is {k%n}, e.g.. 


moyk^an 

‘we’ 

apunik^an 

‘you (PI)’ 

tayk^an 

‘they (human beings)’ 

c^okra 

‘boy’ 

c*^okrak^^an 

‘boys* 

kukur 

kukurk*^an 

‘dog’ 

‘dogs’ 

pata 

‘leaf/leaves’ etc. 


The category of number, however, is absent with the nouns referring to 
birds in the Ao, the Chokri and the Phom varieties. A differentiation 
of this nature was not found in the other varieties. In tke' Angami 
variety, NanH class of nouns include both the animals and birds, e-g.. 

The Khezha, the Zemi varieties : 


guru 

‘cow’ 

guruk%n 

‘cows’ 

suray 

‘bird’ 

surayk%n 

‘birds’ 

ciriya 

‘sparrow’ 

ciriyaki^an 

‘sparrows’ 

The Ao, 

the Chokri and the Phom varieties : 


guru 

‘cow’ 

guruk*"an 

‘cows’ 

suray 

‘bird/birds’ 



ciriya 

‘sparrow/sparrows’ 



The category of number is present with both the nouns and the 
pronouns in the Liangmei and the Sangtam varieties, but the plural 
marker taken is {bilok}, as in : 


moybilsk 

epunibilak 

taybilok 

ci^okrabibk 


‘we’ 

‘you (PI)’ 

‘they (human)’ 
‘boys’ 
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sualibilsk ‘girls’ 

ciriyabilak ‘sparrows’ etc. 

The distribution of the number markers in the Kachari Pidgin 
parallels that of the Angami variety, i.e., the nouns take {bilok} and 
the pronouns take {k^^an} as the plural marker, as in : 


ci^okrabilsk 

‘boys’ 

sualibilok 

‘girls’ 

kukurbibk 

‘dogs’ 

omik^an 

‘we’ 

apunikJ^an 

‘you (PI)’ 

tayki'an 

‘they (human)’ 


The category of number is present only with the pronouns in the 
Serna variety. Whereas the NH class of nouns suffix the noun log ‘people* 
tO' the noun concerned for indicating the plurality, it is absent with Nina 
class of nouns and is rarely present with NanH class of nouns. When^ 
ever a noun belonging to the NanH class show the presence of number, 
the plural marker taken is {k^^an}, as in : 


omikiian 

‘we’ 

spunik^an 

‘you (PI)* 

tayk^^an 

‘they (human)’ 

suali log 

‘girls’ 

c*R)kra log 

‘boys* 

pata 

‘leaf/leaves* 

kukur 

‘dog/dogs’ 

guru 

‘cow’ 

guruk^n 

‘cows’ etc. 


The category of number is absent with the Nina class of nouns in 
both the Konyak and the Lotha varieties. The Lotha variety, in addi¬ 
tion shows the absence of number with the nouns referring to the birds. 
The category of number is present with the NH class of nouns in both 
the varieties, while the number is also present with NanH class of nouns 
in the Konyak Pidgin, but it is present only with the nouns referring 
to animals in the Lotha Pidgin. These two varieties differ from all others 
in that both the plural markers, viz., {k^an} and {bilok} are in free 
variation, with both the nouns and the pronouns, e.g.. 

The Konyak and the Lotha varieties : 

lorak^an ~ lorabilak ‘boys’ 

sualik^^an ~ sualibilak ‘girls* 
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gurukh an ~ 
moykh an ~ 
apunikh an ~ 
taykk an ~ 

The Konyak Pidgin : 

soraybilak — 


gurubilck 

‘cows’ 

moybilak 

‘we’ 

opunibibk 

‘you (PI), 

taybilok 

‘they (human)’ 

soraykh an 

‘birds’ 


The Lotha Pidgin : 


soray ‘bird/birds’ 


It may be pertinent to note that while bildk is the plural morpheme 
in the Western Assamese, the source of kh an is not known. The use 
of the plural morpheme and the selection of one plural marker or the 
other by the different varieties of Pidgin cuts across the sub-grouping of 
the Naga Pidgin done in Chapter-3. Another point to be noted is the 
absence of the category of number with the nouns referring to the birds 
in the Lotha, Konyak, Ao, Chokri and the Phom varieties. On the 
basis of the presence or the absence of different case markers with 
the nouns, the nouns where sub-grouped into three, viz., NH class, 
NanH class and Nina class of nouns. The sub-grouping of the, nouns 
in these varieties introduces a new variable, viz,, number. 


Variations in the Case Morphemes : 

Depending upon the presence or absence of the locative and the 
dative case morphemes, on the paradigmatic axis, the nouns in the Naga 
Pidgin were subgrouped into three, i.e., the locative case morpheme is 
absent with the NH class of nouns (the noun referring to the human 
beings); the dative case morpheme is absent with the Nina class of 
nouns (the nouns referring to the inanimate beings) and both the dative 
and locative case morphemes are present with the NanH class of nouns 
(the nouns referring to the animate non-human beings). A sub-grouping 
of the nouns on such criteria is inapplicable with the other varieties of 
the Naga Pidgin, though some varieties do show a trace of this, foJ 
instance, the Ao Pidgin does not show the accusative case marker with 
the Nina elass of nouns, while the NH class of nouns take ke/zero as 
the accusative case marker. The Angami variety shows a six-way 
opposition in case. These are the nominative, the accusative, the dative, 
the instrumental, the locative and the genitive. While the nominative 
is left unmarked, the other cases are marked by different case-morphemes 
The III person pronoun itu ‘it’ which substitutes NnH class fo nouns 
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does not take any case markers. In the other varieties of the Pidgin 
also itu ‘it’ does not take any case markers. The case markers occurring 
with the Angami Pidgin also occurs with the other varieties of the Naga 
Pidgin. However, there is no regular correspondence in the occurrence 
of these case morphemes with the different varieties of the Naga Pidgin. 
The variations found in the use of the case morphemes are stated below 
(Please see the tables 9 and 10 in the appendix). 

The accusative case : 

The Assamese has no accusative case marker. Gosami (1966 : 6) 
claims that in Western Assamese, the accusative and dative cases fell 
together. The Angami Pidgin has /k/ as the accusative case morpheme, 
but the pronouns in the singular take /k/ for both the accusative and 
the dative cases and the pronouns in the plural take /ke/ for both the 
accusative and dative cases. 

The accusative case is absent with the Pidgin of the Kacharis, the 
Rongmeis, the Sernas, the Sangtams, the Yimchungers, the Phoms and 
the Konyaks. The III person pronoun taj; ‘he/she’ has /ke/ for the 
accusative case in the Serna variety, moy^ ‘I’, the I person pronoun in 
the singular, has /ke/ alternating with zero for the accusative case in 
the Konyak variety, e.g., 

moy guru ekta dikMse ‘I saw a cow’ 

moy lora ekta dikMse ‘I saw a boy’ 

moy tumi/spuni dikMse ‘I saw you (Sg)’ 

The Konyak Pidgin 

Serna Pidgin 

The Kachari, the 
Rongmei, the Sang- 
tam, the Phom, the 
Yimchunger, the 
Konyaks 

The Kachari, the 
Rongmei, the Sang- 
tam, the Phom, the 
Yimchunger and 
the Serna 

While the accusative case is absent with the nouns, the pronoun has 
/ke/ with the Zemi, the Liangmei and the Mao varieties, e.g.. 


tay muke dikMse \ 
tay moy dikMse f 

moy tayke dikMse 


1 


moy tay dikMse 


‘he saw me’ 
‘I saw him’ 

*I saw him’ 


tay muke dik^ise 


‘he saw me’ 
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moy lora ekta dik^ise ‘I saw a boy’ 

moy guru ekta dik^ise ‘I saw a cow’ 

moy heytu nodi dik^^ise ‘I saw that river’ 

moyopunake/opunarke dik^se ‘I saw you (Sg)’ 
moy take /tarke dik%e ‘I saw him’ 

tay omake/smarke dik^ise ‘he saw me’ 

Whereas the accusative is present with the NH class of nouns, it is 
absent with the NnH class of nouns with the Chokri, the Khezha, 
the Rengma, the Lotha and the Chang varieties* However, while the 
Chakri Khezha varieties have /ke/, the Rengma, the Lotha and the 
Chang varieties have /k/ for the accusative case, e.g.. 


The chokri and 
the Khezha Pidgin 


} 


moy lorake ekta dikMse 
moy guru ekta dik^ise 
moy tat nodi dikMse 


‘I saw a boy’ 

T saw a cow’ 

‘I saw that river’ 


The Chang , the 
Lotha and the 

Rengma Pidgins 


moy lorak ekta dikMse ’I saw a boy’ 
moy guru ekta dikMse ‘I saw a cow’ 

moy tak nodi dikMse ‘I saw that river’ 


Though the accusative case marker is present with the NH class of nouns 
in all the five varieties mentioned above, it is absent with the personal 
pronouns in the plural. In addition, in the Chang Pidgin it is absent 
with tay ‘he/she’, the III person pronoun in the singular, which 
substitutes NH class of nouns whereas in the Chokri Pidgin /ke/ alter¬ 
nates with zero. It is present with all the three personal pronouns in 
the singular in the Pidgin of the Rengmas, the Khezhas and the Lothas 
but the Lotha Pidgin has alternate forms, e.g.. 

Common to all the five varieties 


tay moyk%n dik^^ise 
tay opunik^^an dikHse 
moy tayk^an dikMse 


‘he saw us’ 
‘they saw you’ 
‘I saw them’ 


The Chang, the 
Chokri and the 
R,engma Pidgins 


tay muk dik4se 
J tay opuna dikMse 


‘he saw me’ 

‘he saw you (Sg), 
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The Chang Pidgin 

moy tay dik^ise ^ 

‘I saw him’ 

The Chokri Pidgin 

> moy tay/tak dik^ise 

‘I saw him’ 

The Rengma Pidgin 

moy tak dikMse 

‘I saw him* 

The Ri’ezha Pidgin 

tay moyke dik^^ise 
tay opunake dikMse 
moy tayke dikMse 

‘he saw me’ 
‘he saw you’ 
‘I saw him’ 

The Lotha Pidgin 

tay muk/moyke dik^ise 
tay opunak dikMse 
moy take 1 tak 1 tayki 
diki^ise 

‘he saw me' 
‘he saw you’ 
T saw him* 


The accusative case is present with the NH class of nouns with the 
Ao Pidgin also, though it alternates with zero* It is also present with 
the personal pronouns in the singular, but has a number of alternante 
forms. It is however, absent with the Nina class of nouns and the 
pronouns in the plural, e.g., 

moy loraki ekta dik^ise 
moy guru/guruki ekta dikMse 
moy heytu nodi dikMse 
tay muk/muke dikMse 
tay apunak/apunaki dik^ise 
moy tak/takki/ tak dik^'ise 
tay amikh an dik^^ise 
tay apunik^^an dikHse 
moy tayk'^an dikMse 

The Dative Case : 

The dative case morpheme in the Angami Pidgin is /ke/. However 
the pronouns in the singular and in the plural have respectively /k/ 
and /ke/ for both the accusative and the dative cases. In this variety, 
it is absent with the Nina class of nouns. 

It is present with all the varieties except the Yimchunger, the 
Phom and the Chang varieties. It is, however, present only with the 
NH class of nouns and the pronouns in the singular with the Konyak, 
the Sangtam, the Rongmei, the Lotha and the Ao varieties. Of these 
while /ke/ alternates with /k/ in the Lotha Pidgin /ke/ alternates with 
/ki/ in the Ao Pidgin, e.g.. 


T saw a boy’ 

T saw a cow’ 

T saw that river* 

‘he saw me’ 

‘he saw you’ 

‘I saw him’ 

‘he saw us’ 

‘he saw you (PI)’ 

‘I saw them (human)’ 
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} 


} 


The Pbom and the 
Yimchunger Pidgin 

The Chang Pidgin 

The Konyak, the 
Sangtam and the 
Rongmei Pidgin 

Ao Pidgin 
Lotha Pidgin 

The Chang Pidgin 

The Konyak, the 
Sangtam and the 
Rongmei Pidgins 

All varieties 

The Phom and the' 
Yimchunger 
varieties 

The Chang variety 

The Konyak, the' 
Sangtam and 
the Rongmei 
varities 

The Ao Pidgin 

The Lotha Pidgin 

The Phom and the \ 
Yimchunger varieties / 

The Chang variety 

The Konyak, the" 
Sangtam and the f 
Rongmei varieties 


moy ekta kitab lora 
dise 

moy ekta kitab lora 
logot dise 

moy ekta kitab 
lorake dise 


moy ekta kitab 
loraki dise 

moy ekta kitab 
lorake dise 


‘I gave a book to 
the boy’ 


moy gas guru logot dise 'j ‘I gave grass to 

the cow’ 

moy gas guru dise 


} 


moy pani gastu^ dise T gave water to the 

tree’ 

tay ekta kitab moy dise 


tay ekta kitab moy lagot dise 
tay ekta kitab omake dise 


‘He gave me a 
V , book’" 


tay ekta kitab mukki dise 
tay ekta kitab muk/muke dise J 
tay ekta kitab spuni dise 

tay ekta kitab opuni logot dise 
tay ekta kitab opunake dise 


‘He gave 
you (Sg) 
a book’ 


The Ao variety 
All varieties 


tay ekta kitab apuni/ opunake \ 
dise J 


tay ekta kitab omikhan dise 


‘He gave us 
a book’ 


1 tu is the definite article. 
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The dative case is present with the NH and NnH class of nouns 
and is absent with the Nina class of nouns in the Pidgins of the 
Rengma, the Chokri, the Khezha, the Liangmei, and the Zemi. It is 
also present with the pronouns in the singular, but absent with 
the pronouns in the plural. In all these varieties /ke/ is the dative 
case morpheme, e.g., 

lora ekta kitab didike dise. ‘the boy gave a book to the 

sister* 

lora gas guruke dise ‘the boy gave grass to the cow’ 

lora kitab ekta muke dise ‘the boy gave me a book’ 

lora kitab ekta spunake dise ‘the boy gave you (Sg) a book’ 
lora kitab ekta tayke dise ‘the boy gave him a book’ 

lora kitab ekta moykh an dise ‘the boy gave us a book’ 
lora kitab okta opunikh an dise ‘the boy gave you (Sg) a book’ 
lora kitab ekta taykh an dise ‘the boy gave them a book’ 

The dative case is absent with the Nina class of nouns and is 
present with the other classes of nouns and also with the pronouns in 
the singular and in the plural in the Pidgin of Mao and Kachari. e.g., 

lora pani gas dise ‘the boy gave water to the tree’ 

lora ekta kitab didike dise ‘the boy gave a book to the sister’ 
lora gas guruke dise ‘the boy gave grass to the cow’ 

lora ekta kitab muke dise ‘the boy gave me a book’ 
lora ekta kitab moyk^^anke dise ‘the boy gave us a book’ 
lora ekta kitab opunike dise ‘the boy gave you (Sg) a book’ 
lora ekta kitab opunik’^anke dise ‘the boy gave you (PI) a book’ 
lora ekta kitab tayke dise ‘the boy gave him a book’ 
lora ekta kitab taykf^anke dise ‘the boy gave them a book’ 

The Instrumental Case : 

The instrumental case is present only in the Angami, the Lotha and 
the Kachari varieties, and it is absent with all other varieties. While 
the Angami and the Kachari varieties have /di/, the Lotha variety has 
/re/ as the instrumental case marker. The concept of the instrumental 
case is expressed in the other varieties by different post-positions. For 
instance, the post-position pora ‘from’ is used by the Ao, the Sangtam 
and the phom varieties and by the post-position lagot 'with’ by the Mao, 
the Liangmei, the Zemi, the Rongmei, the Khezha, the Chokri, the 
Rengma, the Konyak, the Sema, the Chang and the Yimchunger 
varieties, e.g,. 
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The Angami variety 
The Kachari variety 
The Lotha variety 
The Sangtam and 
the Phpm varieties 
The Ao variety 


ritak lat^idi marise 
rita lat^^idi marise 
rita laWre marise 
rita lati*i pora marise 

ritaki latM pora 

marise 


1 ‘Rita was beaten 
I with a stick* 


The Mao, the Liang-"! 

rnei, the Zemi, the j 
Rongmei, the Konyak ) 

the Serna, and the 
Yimchunger varieties J 


rita latri Isgot marise 




‘Rita was beaten 
with a stick’ 


The Khezha, the") ritake lat^^i logot 

Chokri’ 1. marise 

the Chang and the | 

Rengma varieties J 


The Locative Case : 


The locative case is present with all the varieties of Pidgin. The 
, shape of the locative morpheme, however, is not the same with all the 
varieties, for instance, the Serna variety has /hi/, the Kachari variety 
has /at/, the Ao and the Phom varieties alternate /te/ with /ti/ and all 
the other varieties has /te/ as the locative case morpheme. The locative 
however, is absent with the nouns indicating the names of the places 


and persons in the Ao variety, e.g.. 



The Ao and the 1 

tayg^ orte/gi^orti sse. 



Phom varieties ) 

tay g^oriti ase 


‘He is in the 

The Serna variety 


i house’ 

1 

Tee Kachari variety 

tay g^orat sse 


All the other varieties 

The Genitive Case; 

tay gJ^orte ase 

J 


The genitive case is present with the Pidgins of the Angami, the 
Khezha, the Chokri, the Lotha, the Konyak and the Serna and /r/ is the 
genitive case marker with all of them. The genitive case, however, is 
absent with the nouns/pronouns in the plural and instead the relationship 
is expressed by the post-position laga ‘of’ which is quite often deleted 
optionally. The usual practice is for the modified noun to follow 
immediately the modifier noun/pronoun in its uninflected form, e.g., 
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c^^okra kitab ‘the boy’s book’ 

ci^okra bil^k (laga) kitab ‘the boys’ book’ 

mor kitab ‘my book’ 

moyk^an (laga) kitab ‘our book’ etc. 

It is, however, absent with the Nina class of nouns in the singular with 
the Konyak variety and it is absent with the III person pronoun in the 
singular and the I person pronoun in the singular respectively with the 
Pidgin of Chokri and Khezha, e.g.. 

The Konyak Pidgin gas pata ‘the leaf of the tree’ 

The Chokri Pidgin tay mat% ‘his head’ 

tay Khezha Pidgin rnoy mat^a ‘my head’ 

The genitive case marker /r/ alternates with zero in the Zemi and 
the Liangmei varieties, e.g., 

c^okrar/c^^okra kitab ‘the boy’s book’ 

moy/mor kitab ‘my book’ 

The genitive case is absent both in the singular and the plural with 
the rest of the varieties. These varieties optionally take /laga/ ‘of’ 
instead of the genitive case, e.g ,, ' 

suali (laga) kitab ‘the girl’s book’ 

moy (laga) kitab ‘my book’ etc, 

A point to be noted is that the Pidgin of the Ao and a few other 
varieties have /tay/ alternating /tar/, incidentally is identical in shape 
with the accusative case form of the III person pronoun in the singular 
in the Pidgin of Angami and other varieties as in : 

The Angami variety 

The Ao variety 

(Please see the tables 9 and 10 in the Appendix) 


tay jayse 
tay/tar jayse 


}■ 


he went’ etc. 
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GRAMMATICAL CLASSES IN THE ANGAMI 
PIDGIN: VERBALS 

1. Verbs 

Morphological construction: 

As mentioned earlier, a verb in the Naga Pidgin shows opposition 
in tense, and modals*, for instance, 


jabo 

‘will go’ 

jayse 

‘went’ 

jay 

‘go (Habitually)’ 

jabi 

‘go (imp)’ 

jayle 

‘if . .. goes’ 

jabole 

‘to go’ etc. 


From the examples given above, the morphological construction of a 
verb can be formalized as : 

1. The verb also shows opposition in aspect, but only on the syntag- 
matic level, as in: 

jayase ‘is going’ 

jayasilu ‘was going’ 

jabo ‘will go’ 

jay t^okibo ‘will be going’ etc. 

The form /jaysale/ ‘had gone’ is the past perfective form of the 
verb /jay/ ‘go’. It is considered a syntactic construction consisting 
of /jay/ + /sale/ because, the negative particle, /na/ can occur in 
between them, as in /jaynasele/ ‘had not gone’. 
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Root + tense + modal 

There is no special restriction in the use of the tense markers. They are 
suffixed directly to the verb root/stem. When both the tense and the 
modal occur in a construction the modal follows the tense marker. 
(Ihcidentlly, the infinitve modal marker / e/ always occurs after the 
future tense marker, but the imperative and the conditional modals are 
suffixed directly to the stem. The morphological construction of a 
verb has a total of four possibilities which are given below. 


Root loane 

jay 

‘go’ 

Root -f tense 

jayse 

‘went’ 

Root + modal 

jabi 

‘go (imp)’ 

Root -f tense + modal 

jabole 

‘to go’ etc. 

Sab-classification ; 

A set of verbs in Naga Pidgin 

have nearly the same base form before 

different suffixes, as in : 

i) jay 

‘go’ 


jayse 

‘went’ 


jabo 

‘will go’ 


ii) kini 

‘buy’ 


kinise 

‘bought’ 


kinibo 

, ‘will buy’ etc. 


As opposed to this the verb, Bse ‘to be’ has supplative bases before 

tense markers, as in ; 

itu danor ose 

‘it is big’ 


itu danor hobo 

‘it will be big’ 


itu danor osile 

‘it was big’ 



Hence on the paradigmatic axis, the use of supplative bases can be 
made use of for sub-classifying the verbs in this language. The verb 
that shows supplative bases may be designated as copula and the verbs 
that do not have the supplative bases may be designated as verbals. 

On the syntagmatic axis also a similar division of the verbs into two 
sub-classes is possible, /.e., the criterion for the sub-classification on the 
syntagmatic axis is that of the ability or inability of a verb to form 
equation type of constructions, as in : 
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itu kukur ose 

‘it is a dog’ 

moy ekta m^nu ssi 

‘I am a man’ 

itu danor ase 

‘it is big’ etc. 

/ 

A copula can be defined as a 

sub-class of verbs which on the 

paradigmatic axis shows supplative bases before tense markers and on 
the syntagmatic axis, is capable of forming equation type of (copular) 
constructions. On the syntagmatic axis, depending upon the aliility or 

the inability of a verbal to follow 

another verbal as a modifier of 

preceding verb the verbals in this language can be further sub-classified 
nto auxiliary verb and principal verbs as in: 

jabo lage 

‘must go’ 

jabo pare 

‘can go’ 

jabo dibi 

‘allow to go (lit. will go give-imp)’ 

The auxiliary verbs in this language are extremely limited in number. 

These are : 


lage 

‘need/want’ 

pare 

‘possible/able’ 

hoy 

‘enough’ 

t’^oki 

‘remain’ ’ 

di 

‘give’ 

In addition, the verb, 9se ‘to be’ and its inflected forms also occur as 
auxiliaries. The auxiliaries can also fill in the slots of a principal verb 
and can precede another auxiliary verb, but not a principal verb, as in: 

t^^akibo pare 

‘can stay’ 

t^okibo lage 

‘must stay’ 

t^ioki ose 

‘is staying’ 

t^aki osile 

‘was staying’ etc. 

The auxiliaries are capable of 

showing opposition in tense and 

aspects, as in : 


pare 

‘can’ 

parise 

‘could’ 

tJ^ski 

‘remain’ 

t^^okibo 

‘will remain’ 

t^’okise 

‘remained’ 


Depending upon the ability 
copula, the auxiliary verbs 


or inability to form a construction with the 
in this language can be further sub-grouped 
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into modal auxiliaries and non-modal auxiliaries, as in : 

t^Qki 9se *is staying* 

disse ‘is giving* 

but pare ase^ in not an acceptable utterance. The modal auxiliaries can 
be formally defined as that sub-group of auxiliaries' which on the syntag- 
matic axis cannot form construction with the copula dse, while the non- 
modal auxiliaries belong to that sub-class of auxiliaries which on the 
syntagmatic axis can form a syntactical construction with the copula esa. 

Depending upon the ability or the inability of the verbs to occur 
without a direct object, the principal verbs in the Naga Pidgin can be 
classified into two, i.e., some of them cannot occur in a sentence 
without a noun/pronoun functioning as its direct object, as in : 

moy moriso k^^ayse T ate meat’ 

moy tak dekMse T saw him’ etc. 

These verbs can also occur as the predicate of a sentence having Nina 
class of nouns (Nouns inanimate beings) as the subject. The verbs of 
this type may be called transitive verbs. As opposed to these some other 
principal verbs occur without a direct object, as in : 

moy jayse ‘I went’ 

moy birayse T strolled’ etc. 

These verbs can also occur as the predicate of a sentence having all the 
three types of nouns as the subjects, as in : 


moy jayse 
lora jayse 
guru jayse 
suray urayse 
gas girise 


‘I went* 

‘the boy went* 
‘the cow went’ 
‘the bird flew’ 
‘the tree fell’ 


The verbs showing these features may be called intransitive verbs. 


The transitive verbs in this language can be formally defined as 
belonging to that sub-class of verbs, which on the syntagmatic axis 
must necessarily have a noun/pronoun functioning as a direct object 
and which is incapable of being the predicate of a sentence having 
Nina class of nouns as the subject and conversely, the intransitive 
verbs are those which belong to that sub-class of verbs which 
on the syntagmatic axis, occur without a direct object and which can 
occur as the predicate of a sentence having NH, NanH and Nina class 
of nouns as the subject. 
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Stem alternants : 

The verb roots undergo certain changes before different suffixes, 
These changes are phonologically conditioned, but are not universal. 
i.e,, these changes occur only with the verb stems and not with the 
other grammatical classes. The paradigms of a few verbs are given on 
next page. 

The paradigms of the verb stems given above show that the verbs 
in this language show certain morpho-phonemic alternations which 
are given below. 

(i) The verbs ending in /-i/ retain the same shape 
before all suffixes. 

(ii) The verb stems ending in the palatal semi-vowel / y / 
has an alternant form without the final / -y / before 
suffixes beginning with the voiced bilabial stop. 

(iii) The verb stems ending in /la/ has an alternant form 
with /y/ suffixed to the verb stem before all suffixes 
except the ones beginning with the voiced bilabial stop. 

(iv) Before suffixes /-i/, substitutes the final vowel of all 
the verb stems ending in /a, e/ excepting the ones 
ending in /-la/. 

The^copula dse ‘is’ has a total of five positional variants, viz., dse, 
9s~, S-, ho and hoy. The following is the distribution of these positional 
variants. 


ose is a free form. 

9S-occurs before the past tense marker and 
s- occurs before the simple future tense marker, 
hoy- is a free form occurring after the negative, c.g., 


tay mur baba (ose) 
tay mur baba no hoy 
itu mur kukur (ose) 
itu mur kukur no hoy 


‘he is my father’ 

‘he is not my father* 
‘it is my dog’ 

‘it is not my dog’ etc. 


i) Formation of the compound verbs: 


Any noun stem/adjective in the Naga Pidgin can be transferred to 
the grammatical class of verbs, by suffixing the agentiveverb kora ‘do’ 


10 


as m: 



Verb root Imp. Future Past Past Pft. Pr. Cont. Conditional 
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kJ>us 

‘stroll’ 

k*ius kora 

‘to stroll’ 

danor 

‘big’ 

danor kora 

‘to grow/make big’ 

bond 

‘close’ 

bond kora 

‘close/shut (V)’ 

rewnd 

‘circle’ 

rownd kora 

‘encircle/go 

round’ etc. 

The other 

verbs used in this 

manner are : bona ‘make’. 

c^et 

‘hole’ 

c^et bona 

* 

‘bore a hole’ 

roti 

‘bread’ 

rOti bona 

‘bake’ • 

oko 

‘again’ 

9ko bona 

‘repair’ 

kspur 

‘cotton’ 

kopur bona 

‘weave’ etc. 

The verbs can be derived from the adjectives also 
laga ‘of ’ following the adjective, as in : 

by the post position 

b^al 

‘good’ 

b^allaga 

‘to feel affection/ 
to love’ 

mon beya 

‘bad mind’ 

mon beya laga 

‘to feel pity’ etc. 


The compound verbs can also be used by two verbs occurring in juxta¬ 
position, as in: 

giri ‘fair aha ‘come’ 

giri aha ‘to fall down’ etc. 

Hi) Negation: 

It was mentioned above that a verb in the Naga Pidgin is capable 
of showing opposition in tense, aspect and modals. The description 
given above concerns the verbs in the positive. Every verb in the 
Naga Pidgin can be negatived for which three negative markers, v\z.> 
ney, no and no are made use of. Each of these occurs in certain 
specified environments. A discussion of the environments in which 
these occur are given below. 

1) /no/ : The negative marker /no/ is used to negate a positive verb in 
the potential modal; as in: 

tay monso k^abo pare ‘he can eat meat’ 
tay monso k^^abo noare* ‘he cannot eat meat’ 

1. The form /noare/ is in complete free variation with the form /nuare/ 
i.e., the negative marker /no/ alternates with /nu/. 
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Since this form no negates only a verb in the potential modal, it may be 
designated as potential negative marker. 

2) /nay/: The negative marker nay, occurs in two environments, (i) 
negating a simple past tense form and (ii) for negating a statement 
of existence, as in : 

(i) Simple past tense : 

moy monso k^^ayse 
moy mohso k^^aynay 
moy jayse 
moy jaynay 

(ii) Statement of existenee ; 

tay tat ase ‘he is there’ 

tay tat nay ‘he is not there* 

moy duyta suali ase ‘X have two girls’ 

moy duyta suali nay ‘I do not have two girls’ 

3) The third negative marker jndj occurs in all environments excepting 
the ones mentioned above, as in : 

(i) a verb in the future tense : 

moy monso k^abo 
moy monso nak^^abo 
moy mohso k%y 
t^akibo 

moy mohso k*^ay 
na ti^akibo 

(ii) a verb in different modals : 

mohso k^^abi ‘please eat meat’ 

mohso naki^abi ‘please do not eat meat’ 

mohso ki*abo lage ‘must eat meat’ 

mohso k’^abo nalage 'must not eat meat’ 

(iii) a verb in dijBferent aspects : 

(a) habitual aspects 

moy hoday mohso k^ay ‘I always eat meat’ 
moy hoday mohso nak^ay ‘I do not always eat meat*^ 


‘I will eat meat’ 

‘I will not eat meat’ 

‘I will be eating meat’ 

‘I will not be eating meat’ 


‘I ate meat’ 

‘I did not eat meat’ 
‘I went’ 

‘I did not go’ etc. 
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moy monso k^^ayssle 
moy monso k^^aynsssle 


(b) progressive aspect: 

moy monso k^^aysilu 
moy monso k’^aynasilu 
moy monso k**ay sse 
moy monso ns k^ay 
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‘I had eaten meat’ 

‘I had not eaten meat’ 

‘I was eating meat’ 

‘I was not eating meat’ 
‘I am eating meat’ 

*I am not eating meat’ 
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A comparison of the negative forms of the verbs given above show 
that the negative marker substitutes the verb dse ‘to be’ whether it occurs 
as a copula or as an auxiliary verb. In addition, the negative marker 
substitutes the simple past tense marker also. Secondly while a verb in 
the positive have different forms for the habitual present and present 
progressive, the two aspects coalesce in the negative, as in ; 


moy monso na k^ay ‘I do not always eat meat/ 

I am not eating meat’. 


The position of the negative markers : 

Whereas the negative marker nay occurs after the verb stem or 
substitutes the copula, the negative markers no and no occur after the 
stem of the principal verb only when the verb is in the compound 
construction and the negative marker /na/ occurs before the verbs when 
it is a simple verb having only a morphological construction. 

Since the three particles of negation occurring in the Naga Pidgin 
have mutually exclusive environments, it is possible to set up nsy as 
the negative morpheme in the Naga Pidgin and the negative particles 
no and no being the allomorphs of the negative morpheme noy. 

In forming the negative of the individual words also, the simple 
negative marker no is used and is placed immediately before the noun/ 
adjective if the noun/adjective is a single unit and if the noun/adjective 
consists of two or more units, the negative particle occurs before the 
last unit, as in ; 

jorawa ‘connect’ nsjorawa ‘unconnect’ 

iman ti*oka ‘limited’ iman n9tk)ka ‘unlimited’ 

(lit. this much have) etc. 
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iv) Variation in the use of negative particles 

All the varieties of the Pidgin studied show three negative particles 
viz., no (the potential negative marker), nay and no. In all the varieties 
the distribution of these particles is also nearly the same, for instance. 

1 . /no/, the potential negative marker occurs before the potential 
modal marker, as in : 

tay jabo pare ‘he can go’ 

tay jabo noare ‘he cannot go’ 

What is important to note is that whereas some varieties of the 
Naga Pidgin neutralize in the afl&rmative the opposition between the 
potential modal and the probability modal, this opposition is maintained 
in the negative, as in : 

Ao variety : 

tay jabo pare] ‘he may/can go’ 

tay jabo noare ‘he cannot go’ 

tay no jabo pare ‘he may not go’ etc. 

2. The negative particle nay occurs in two environments in all the 
varieties. These environments are : 

i) negating,a verb in the simple past tense, as in : 

moy mohso k^ayse T ate meat’ 

moy mohso k^^ay noy ‘I did not eat meat’ 

ii) for negating a statement of existence, as in ; 

tay tat ose ‘he is there’ 

tay tat noy ‘he is not there’ 

moy duyta puali ose T have two daughters’ 

moy duyta puali noy ‘I do not have two daughters’ etc. 

However, in some varieties nay gets some additional distribution, i.e., 
in the Lotha, the Chang, the Sangtam and the Phom varieties, the 
particle nay occurs also with the past progressive aspect, as in : 

tay jaysile ‘he was going’ 

tay jaynay ‘he did not go’ 

In these varieties, the opposition between the simple past and the past 
progressive is neutralized in the negative. 
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3. Just as in the case of the Angami variety, in all the other varieties 
also the negative marker nd occurs in the environments except the 
ones mentioned above. 

The main area of the difference in the use of the negative particle 
is the place in which the simple negative occurs in a compound verb. 
While in all the varieties in the Southern Pidgin group including the 
Angami variety, the negative particle occurs immediately after the stem 
of the principal verb, in the case of the central and the northern groups, 
the negative particle always occurs before the principal verb, as in ; 

The Southern Pidgin group: 

moy jabo lage ‘I must go* 

moy jabo ns lage ‘I must not go* 

The Northern and th& Central Pidgin: 

moy ns jabo lage T must not go’ 

No further differences are available in the use of the negative morpheme. 
In all the varieties, the three negative particles occur in mutually 
exclusive environments and hence noy can be set up as the negative 
morpheme in all the varieties. (Please see the table No. 11 in the 
appendix.) 

v) Pattern of Interrogation 

Any aflarmative sentence except the imperative in the Naga Pidgin 
can be transformed into an interrogative sentence. It is done by two 
dijBferent means, viz., 

(i) by using an interrogative pronoun/adverb, as in: 

kon jayse ‘who went T 

ketya jabo ‘when will (you) go?’ etc. 

and 

(ii) by the negative marker /ns/ + the interrogative adverb 
yki/ ‘what’ following the sentence in the aflarmative, as in : 

tay monso k^^ayse ‘he ate meat* 

tay monso k^yse ) ‘he ate meat, didn’t he?’ (lit he ate 
no ki j meat, no what?) 

The difference in the pattern of interrogation is correlated with the two 
major tyeps of interrogative sentences. Whereas the former need an 
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informative response which depends upon the' content of the 
question and the response will repeat a part of the question, the 
latter type is usually known as tagged question eliciting yes/np type 
of response^ 

(i) tay mohso k^abo noki ‘will he eat meat or not ?’ 

hoy, tay monso ki^abo ‘yes he will eat meat’ 

no hoy tay mohso nok^abo ‘no, he will not eat meat’ 


(ii) sonia ketya jayse 
sonia juakoli jayse 


‘when did Sonia go ?’ 
‘Sonia went yesterday’ etc. 


It may, however, be noted that there is no opposition between a 
tagged question type and the direct interrogatives eliciting yes/no 
response, as in : 


tay mohso k%yse noki? 
would mean both 

‘he ate meat, didn’t he?’ and 'Did he eat meat?’ 

The pattern of interrogation is the same for a verb in different 


tenses, aspects, and modals, as in : 


(i) 

kon jabo 

‘who will go’? 


kon jay ose 

‘who is going?’ ' 


kon jayse 

'who went?’ 


kon jay 

‘who goes (habitually)’ 


kon jabole 

‘who is to go’ 

(ii) 

tay jabo noki 

‘will he go?’ 


tay jayse noki 

‘did he go?’ 


tay jayose noki 

‘is he going?’ 


tay jayosilu noki 

‘was he going?’ 


tay jay t^okibo noki 

‘will he be eating?’ 


tay jabo paribo noki 

‘can he go?’ 


tay jabo parise noki 

‘could he go?’ etc. 


As far as the pattern of interrogation is concerned, it may be 
stated that the affirmative sentences in the Naga Pidgin uniformly take 
the negative marker /no/ ^ /ki/ ‘what* for the tagged type of 
interrogatives. 

vi) Variation in the pattern of interrogation in the Naga Pidgin of 
different Naga communities. 
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1 The interrogative pronouns/adverbs used in all the varieties of 
the Naga Pidgin are the same. 

2 All the varieties except the Lotha, the Chang and the Ao 
varieties have /nski/ as the interrogative marker for the tagged type 
of questions, but the Lotha variety has /n9ki~ni/ and the Chang 
variety /naki/. In the Ao variety /ni ki/ is used for interrogating the 
verb in habitual aspect and for the rest /na ki/. No further variations 
are found in the pattern of interrogation. 



THE GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES OF THE VERB 
IN THE ANGAMI PIDGIN 

JL HE THREE grammatical categories that occur with the verhs in 
the Naga Pidgin are the tense, the aspect and the modal. A brief 
discussion of these follows. 

1 . Tense ■■ 

The tense may be definied as a grammatical category which 
locates the time of action in relation to the time Of utterence and is 
expressed through systematic grammatical opposition^ The traditional ; 
grammarians recognize three such oppositions, viz., past, present and 
future. These oppositions may be set up on the basis of the opposition 
on the paradigmatic axis and/or on the syntagmatic axis. On? the ; 
paradigmatic axis, the verbs in the Naga Pidgin show. a two-way/ . 
opposition in tense. These are simple past and simple non-past, as in : 

moy jayse ‘I went’ ■ , • . 

moyjabo T will go’ 

The non-past form usually indicates the future tense, i>Ut it is also ,/ 
used to indicate present tense, for instance, in the question and its 
answer : 

kodjabo ‘where are you going ?’ 

moy targiiorot jabo ‘I am going to his house*, 

the future tense marker is used to indicate a present situation/pccasion- 
However, in a copular construction, the verb /ase/ ‘to be’ shows a three. 
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way opposition in tense, viz., past, present and future, with the base 
form itself indicating the present tense, as in: 


itu danor osile 

‘it was big’ 

itu danor ase 

‘it is big’ 

itu danor hobo 

‘it will be big’ 

itu horu kukur ekta asilu 

‘it was a small dog* 

itu kukur ekta ase 

‘it is a big dog’ 

itu danor kukur ekta hobo 

‘it will be a big dog’ etc. 

A verb in the Naga Pidgin does not show any further opposition 

in tense. The tenses of a verb 

do not show any concord in 

number/person with the number/person of the noun/pronoun 

functioning as the subject, as in : 

Number : 


moy jayse 

‘I went’ 

moykJ^an jayse 

*we went’ 

tay suali asile 

‘she was a girl’ 

tayk^^an suali asile 

‘they were girls’ 

tay suali ekta asa 

‘she is a girl’ 

tayfcJ^an suali ase 

‘they are girls’ 

tay jabo 

‘he/she will go’ 

taki^an jabo 

‘they will go’ 

tay mayki ekta hobo 

‘she will be a woman’ 

tayk^^an mayki hobo 

‘they will he women’ 

Person ; 

moy jayse 

‘I went’ 

tumi jayse 

' you (Sg.) went’ 

tay jayse 

‘he went’ 

itu jayse 

‘it went’ 

itu kukur asile 

‘it was a dog’ 

itu kukur ase 

‘it is a dog’ 

moy jabo 

‘I will go’ 

tumi jabo 

‘you (Sg.) will go’ 

tay jabo 

‘he will go’ 

itu jabo 

‘it will go’ 

itu kukur hobo 

‘it will be a dog’ 
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The verb does not show any concord with the object either, as it is 
done in the construction of the past transitive verb in Assamese, the 
source language. 

tay muk ekta lorak disc ‘he gave me a boy’ 

tay muk ekta lorak diose ‘he is giving me a boy’ 

tay muk ekta lorak dibo ‘he will give me a boy’ 

Tense markers: 

From the examples given above, the following tense markers can be 
deduced- 

Simple past se/ile 

Simple future bo 

Simple present The base form of the copula itself shows the 
present tense. 

The tense morpheme alternants 

The simple past morpheme /se/ has an alternant form in/ile/, 
which occurs with the verb /ose/ ‘to be’ and /se/ occurs elsewhere. 

The simple future tense morpheme /bo/ has no additional 
alternants. 

2 Aspect 

Just as the tenses are concerned with the time element, the aspects 
also are concerned with the time, but with one difference, viz., the 
aspects are concerned with the temporal distribution of an action, 
event or state of a flfairs rather than the location of time in relation to 
the time of the utterence. The Naga Pidgin has three aspects which 
combine freely with the tenses. The aspects available in the Naga 
Pidgin are progressive, perfective and habitual. Given below are a 
brief discussion of these. 

The progressive aspect : 

The progressive aspect in the Naga Pidgin shows a three-way 
opposition in tense, viz., past progressive, present progressive, and 
future progressive* as in : 


moy mohso ka^iy ssilu 
moy huy asilu 
moy monso k^^ayase 


‘I was eating meat’ 
‘I was sleeping’ 

‘I am eating meat’ 
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moy buy 9se 
moy biray sse 
moy monso k^ay t^^skibo 
mby buy t^^skibo 


*I am sleeping’ 

‘I am strolling’ 

‘I will be eating meat* 
‘I will be sleeping’ 


Whereas the past progressive aspect is formed by suflBxing the past 
progressive form of the verb /ose/ *to be’ to the uninflected form of 
the verb, the present and the future progressive aspects are formed 
respectively by the uninjQected form of the verb /ose/ ‘to be’ and 
the future tense form of the auxiliary /t^^ki/‘remain’ following the 
uninflected form of the principal verb. It may, however, be noted that 
instead of the present progressive aspect quite often, the simple future 
tense form is used, as in : 

kod jabo ‘where are you going?’ 

moy dukanot jabo *I am going to the shop’ 

spuni ki kam koribo ‘what is your occupation?’ 

(lit what work will you do) etc. 


The perfective aspect:. 

The perfective aspect is usually set up in opposition to,the simple 
ense, for instance, the utterence : 

moy monso k^ayse ‘I ate meat’ 

does not indicate whether or not the action specified, in this instance, 
ea.ting the meat, was completed with reference to some point of time in 
the past, whereas the utterence- 

moy monso ki»ays3le ‘I had eaten meat* 

clearly indicates that the action specified, in this instance, eating the 
meat was completed. However, the simple past tense form itself can 
be used for the past perfect also, as in: 

moy monso k^^ayse ‘I ate meat/I had eaten meat’ 

In addition, the simple past form is also used to indicate the present 
perfective aspect, as in: 

moy monso k%yse ‘I have eaten meat’ 

This may be because of the fact that a simple present form is not 
available in this language. 
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As a result, the simple past tense form is of high frequency, i.e., 
the utterence, 

/moy monso k^ayse/ 

can be used in all the three situations, viz., 

I ate meat/1 had eaten meat/1 have eaten meat. 

The habitual aspect : 

It is not marked morphologically and is the uninflected form of 
the verb, as in: 

moy hoday monso ki*ay ‘I always eat meat’ 

It does not show opposition’jn tenses, i.e., the same form is used for 
the habitual action that took place in the past and has been taking 
place. 

3 Modal 

“Mood, like tense, is frequently realized by inflecting the verb or 
by modifying it by means of auxiliaries. It is best defined in relation 
to an ‘unmarked’ class of sentences which express simple statements of 
fact, unqualified with respect to the attitude of the speaker towards 
what he is saying. Simple declarative sentences of this type are, 
strictly speaking, non-modal (unmarked for mood). If, however, a 
particular language has a set of one or more grammatical devices for 
‘marking’ sentences according to the speaker’s commitments with 
respect to the factual status of what he is saying (his emphatic 
oertainity, his uncertainity, or doubt etc ), it is customary to refer to 
‘the unmarked’ sentences also, (by courtesy as it were) as being ‘in a 
certain mood’ ; and the traditional term for this ‘unmarked’ mood is 
indicative (or declarative)”*. 

The Naga Pidgin shows a ten-way opposition in modals. These 
are (i) Indicative, (ii) Simple imperative, (iii) Polite imperativev 
(iv) Conditional, (v) Infinitive, (vi) Probabilityi (vii) Probability 2 , 
(viii) Potential, (ix) Injunctive and (x) Permissive modals. Of 
these the first five including the indicative modal which is unmarked 
are available on the paradigmatic axis, the conditional and the infinitive 
modals however occur in subordinate classes. The rest of the modals 
arc formrd by modifying the verb by means of auxiliaries. A brief 
discussion of these follows. 

1. Jhon Lyons : Introduction to Theoritical Linguistics, (307 : 1968). 
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1. The indicative modal : It expresses simple statement of facts with¬ 
out conveying anything about the attitude of the speaker towards what 
he is saying. In this language, it is available with different tenses and 
aspects, as in; 

‘I will eat meat’ 

‘I ate meat* 

‘I am eating meat’ 

‘I eat meat habitually’ etc. 

Imperative modal : This language has two types of imperatives. One 
is the simple imperative, expressing a command or instruction issued 
directly to the hearer and the other is the polite imperative which is a 
request to be carried out obligatorily by the addressee. 

As far as this language is concerned, the difference lies not in the 
degree of instruction, but the status of the addressee. While the simple 
imperative is used when addressing persons younger than the ego, the 
polite imperative is used when addressing persons older than the ego 
and also when addressing persons holding higher social status than the 
ego. 

2. The simple imperative modal : It expresses a command or 
instruction. It is formed by the simple imperative marker /ba/ 
suiB&xing directly to the verb root, as in : 


moy mohso k%bo 
moy mohso k’^ayse 
moy mohso k^ayase 
moy mohso k*>ay 


jaba 

bohiba 

ohiba 

itu kam itya koriba 


‘go (imp)’ 

‘sit down (imp)’ 

‘come (imp)’ 

‘do this work now itself (imp)’ etc. 


3. The polite imperative modal : It expresses a request which however, 
is to be carried out obligatorily by the addressee. It is formed by the 
polite imperative marker /bi/ suffixing directly to the verb root, as in ; 


jabi 

ohibi 

bohibi 

itu kam itya koribi 


‘please go* 

‘please come’ 

‘please be seated’ 

‘please do this work now itself ’ etc. 


4. The probability modah : It expresses the prediction of the speaker 
about the oceurrence of an action or event in the future. It is formed 
by the auxiliary verb /pare/ ‘can’ following the future tense form of the 
principal verb, as in : 
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moy jabo pare ‘I may go’ 

tay ohibo pare ‘he may come’ etc. 

5. The probability modal 2 : It expresses the weakened prediction of 
the speaker about the occurrence of an action or event in the 
future. It is formed by the past tense form of the auxiliary verb 
/pare/ 'can’ following the future tense form of the principal verb, 
as in : 

moy jabo parise ‘I might go’ 
moy ahibo parise ‘I might come’ 
ta jabo parise ‘he might come’ etc. 

a) The past probability modal : The probability modals have a 
past tense form. However, the two-way opposition between a 
strong and a weakend prediction found with the future tense is 
neutralized in the past tense. The past probability modal is 
formed by the past perfect form of the auxiliary verb /pare/ ‘can’ 
suffixing to the future tense form of the principal verb, as in : 

moy jabo parisole ‘I might have gone’ 
tay shibo parisole ‘he might have come’ etc. 

6. The potential modal: It expresses the ability of the person 
concerned to perform the action specified. It is formed bj^ the 
future tense form qf the auxiliary verb /pare/ ‘can’ following the 
principal verb also in the future tense form, as in; 

moy jabo paribo ' ‘I can go’ 
tay shibo paribo ‘he can come’ 

a) The past potential modal : It expresses the ability the person 
concerned had in the past to perform the action specified. It is formed 
by the past tense form of the auxiliary verb /pare/ ‘can’ following the 
future tense form of the principal verb, as in: 

moy jabo parise ‘I could go’ 

rita ohibo parise ‘Rita could come’ 

tay gas katibo parise ‘he could cut the tree' etc. 

7. The injunctive modal : It expresses a clear determination on the 
part of a speaker for the performance of the action specified. It 
differs from the two types of imperatives to the extent that 
whereas the imperative modal is a command issued directly to the 
hearer, \i.e,, to the II person), the injunctive modal is applicable 
to all the three persons and is a determination for the performance 
of an action and not a command, as in : 
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tak ppysa lagile, tay jabo lage 

‘if he wants money, he must go* (lit. if money is required 
to him he must go) 

tay k^ayle, tay poysa ) ‘if he eats, he must 
dibo lage j pay for it’ 

These forms arc in opposition to : 

jaba ‘go’ 

jabi ‘please go’ etc. 

The injunctive modal is formed by the auxiliary verb /lage/ ‘want/need’ 
following the principal verb in its future tense form, as in : 

moy jabo lage ‘I must go’ 

spun! jabo lage ‘you must go’ 

tay jabo lage ‘he/she must go’ 

itu jabo lage ‘it must go’ 

(a) The past injunctive modal : It is formed by the past perfective 
form of the auxiliary verb /lage/ ‘want need’ following the uninflected 
form of the principal verb, as in : ' 

opuni jaylagissle ‘you must have gone’ 
tay ahilagisole ‘he must have come’ etc. 

8 The permissive modal : It conveys the permission granted to 

another to perform an action specified. It is formed by the 
infinitive form of the auxiliary verb /di/ ‘give’ following the 
principal verb in its future tense, as in : 

tak jabo di ‘allow him to go’ 

It was mentioned earlier that two of the modals occur in the 
subordinate clauses. These are conditional and infinitive modals. A 
brief discussion of these follows. 

9 The conditional modal : It expresses a condition for doing a certain 

work. It is formed by suffixing the conditional marker /le/ directly 
to the verb root, as in : 

moy ahile, opuni jabo pare 
apuni ahile, moyk^^an eki 
lagot jabo 


‘you may go if I come’ 

*we will go together, if you come’ 

etc. 
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10 The infinitive modal : It merely expresses a simple statement 
about an action that is going to take place. It is formed by 
suflSxing the infinitive marker /le/ to the future tense form of a 

‘I want to go with you’ 

‘I am to go to that house’ etc. 


In the Naga Pidgin, the grammatical categories of tense and modal 
intersect in two ways : 

i) Some modals show opposition in tense and others do not, 
for instance, both the potential and injunctive modals 
show a two-way opposition in tense while the other modals 
have only one form. 

ii) An opposition available in one tense is not available with 
another tense, for instance, the probability modal in 
combination with the future tense marker shows a tworway 
opposition viz., probabilityi and probability 2 , but this 
opposition is neutralized with the past tense. 

Of the five modals available on the paradigmatic axis, the two 
imperatives and the conditional (occurring in the subordinate clause) do 
not take any tense markers. The indicative modal which is unmarked 
occurs with both tenses and aspects and the infinitive modal occurs with 
the verb in its future tense. 

Of the remaining modals obtained by syntactic constructions, all 
but the injunctive past have the principal verb in its future tense. The 
injunctive modal has the principal verb in its uninflected form. As farn 
as the use of different tense markers with the auxiliary in the modal 
construction is concerned, the future tense is available only with the 
potential modal and all other modals in the non-past excepting the 
probabilitya have the uninflected form of the auxiliary. The probabiIity 2 
has the auxiliary in the past. Of the three modals available in the past, 
the simple past tense form of the auxiliary occurs with the potential 
past modal while the post perfect form of the auxiliary occurs with 
the optative and injunctive past modals- 




moy opuni lagot jabole\ 
mon ase i 

moy otu gi'orot \ 

jabole ase / 


Intersection of tenses and modals 
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The following are the auxiliary verbs used with the principal verbs 
to form different modals. 

pare ‘can’ Occurs with the probability and 

potential modals. 

lage ‘need/want’ Occurs with the injunctive modal and 

di ‘give’ Occurs with the permissive modal. 



VARIATIONS IN THE GRAMMATICAL 
CATEGORIES OF THE VERB 

1 Tense : 

It was mentioned earlier that the verbs in the Angami Pidgin 
showed only a two-way opposition ’ in tense, v/z., past and non-past. 
The respective tense markers are se and /bo/. This is true of all, the 
other varieties under study, as in : 

moy jayse 
moy jabo 
kod jabo 

moy tar g^^orot jabo 

The verb /cse/ ‘to be’, however, showed a three-way opposition in tense, 
v/z., past, present and future tense. The base form itself stands for 
the present tense, while it takes the same marker as the other verbs for 
the future tense. It has a different past tense marker, viz,, /ile/, as in : 

itu dahor osile 
itu dahor ase 
itu danor hobo 

This three-way opposition in the tense of the verb/ose/ ‘to be’ is found in 
all the varieties of the Naga Pidgin, but the past tense marker is not the 
same for all. 

/-ele/, is the past tense marker /se/ [i.e., sele ‘was’) in the Rengma, the 
Konyak and the Chang varieties but the Yimchunger variety has the 


‘it was big’ 

‘it is big’ 

‘it will be big’ 


‘I went’ 

*I will go’ 

‘where are you going ?’ 

‘I am going to his house’ etc. 
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past auxiliary* viz., /takMse/ ‘remained’. The restlias /ile/ as the past 
tense niarker. The past tense morpheme has two allomorphs in all the 
varieties. While /se/ occurs with the principal verb in all the varieties, 
ile /ele/'takMse occurs with the copula/ose/. ^ 

2 :;; Aspect 

The Angami variety shoWs a : three-\yay; opposition in aspect. 
These are brogressive, perfective and habitual aspects. All the varieties 
of the Hdgin show these aspects though hdt in a. uhifo)to manner. A 
brief discussion of these follows. 

i) The progressive aspect; ? : 

> The Angami variety shows a three-way opposition in tense.^ m the 
Use of the progressive aspect. These are past progressivel the., present 
progressive and the future progressive. All the varieties under^ study 
show this three-way opposition in tense and alhof thern haye'a verb and 
the copula for the present progressive and a ' verb apd the future 
auxiliary for the future progressive. However, the past progressive 
differs in taking different auxiliaries, While the Angatni variety has a 
verb and the past copula, which is shared by the Loiha,, the K^hezha, 
the Ao, the Chang, the Zemi, the Liangmei, the Mao and the Konyak 
varieties^ a verb and the past auxiliary is the form available in the 
Chokri, the Serna, the Phom, the Yimchunger and the Sangtana 
'. Varieties.' ; ■ 

The common Use of the simple non-past tense marker /bofor the 
present progressive marker found with the Angami variety is found in 
all the other varieties also, as in : ^ 

kod jabo ‘where are you going ?’ 

mOy dukenotjabo ‘I am going to the shop’etc. 

ii) : The perfectivb aspect: 

The Angami Pidgin has a past perfective form, viz., /ki>ayS9le/ 
‘had eaten’ 

which is in opposition with the simple past form, 
k^ayse ‘ate’ 

An opposition of this nature is not found in any other variety. 
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The present pferfectivd;aspect in the Angami variety is expressed by 
the simple past tehse, Jorniy which is shared by the Chokri, $he Khezha, 
the Ao, the 2eih1;, the JLiang^ the Konyak varieties, as in : 

; moy nionso fc?»ayse T ate meat/I have eaten meat’ 

The present perfective aspect is also available in the Rengma, the Phcm 
and the Chang yarieties, but have a different form to express it. This 
form is verb plud the past auxiliary. The auxiliary is identical with the 
verb for *giveV as in 1 .. 

T have eaten meat’ 

(lit. I meat eat gave) 

While discussing the pkst progressive, form occurring with the 
Angami variety; i# was noted that, even though it has a separate form to 
indicate the past perfective aspect, the use of the simple past tense for 
the past perfecU is of high frequency. Thus the simple past tense form in 
the Angarni variety standi for the simple past tense, the past perfective 
and the pr^ent perfective aspects, as in : 

imoy hiohso k*iaysd ^ T ate meat, I had/have eaten 

r'' meat' ' 

This situation is irue of nil the varieties except the Rengma, the Phom and 
the ChMigyar^ies which: mtty also^ u^ the sarne form for the simple 
past tehse and the past perfect, but has a separate form for the simple 
perfectr (Please eee,the table No. 12 in the Appendix) 

in) Habitual aspeet : ' 

The habitual aspect in the Angami variety is not marked for aspect 
b^ any suffix and does not show any opposition in tense. But some of 
the other varieties have 3:spect markers and also show opposition. For 
instanCCjj/e/ matkS the habitual present in the Lothaj the Seinaj the 
Yimchuhgerj the Khelha, Ao; the Zenii and the Rongmeti varities 
while in the case of the other varieties it is not marked morphologi¬ 
cally; . Whether dr not, the habitual aspect is [morphologically 
marked, sonie of the yarieties show opposition between the habitual 
present and the habitual past. For instance the Chokri, the Chang, the 
Konyak varieties are hot marked by any suffix for the habitual present, 
but show pppositipn in tense. That is, these varieties have a habitual 
past form also. While ihe Lotha, the Mao and the Khezha varieties 
have the habitual present marker as well as the habitual past, form, the 
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Other varietiest which have the habitual present marker do not have 
the habitual past form. 

The Chokri, the Lotha, the Khezha, the Chang, the Zemi and the 
Konyak varieties have the habitual past form in opposition to the 
habitual present form. But the habitual past marker is not the same in 
all these varieties. It is a verb plus the past auxiliary for the Chokri, 
the Lotha varieties, it is a verb plus the past copula for the Chang and 
the Konyak varieties and a verb + auxiliary + e (the habitual marker 
as in k^ay thoke ‘used to eat’) in the Khezha variety. 

The features shared by the different varieties of the Pidgin are 
summarized and given below.' 

1) + Aspect + tense 

The Lotha, the Khezha and the Mao varieties. 

2) 4- Aspect—tense 

The Serna, the Yimchunger, the Ao, the Zemi and the Rongmei 
varieties. 

3) —Aspect + tense 

The Chokri, the Chang, the Konyak and the Sangtam varieties. 

4) —Aspect—tense 

The Angami and the Liangmei varieties. 


3 Modal ; 

The Angami Pidgin showed a total of ten-way opposition in the 
modals. These include two modals occurring in the subordinate clauses. 
The ten modals are indicative, simple imperative, polite imperative, 
probabilityi, probability 2 , potential, injunctive, permissive, conditional 
and the infinitive modals. Of these, the last two modals occur in 
subordinate clauses. The indicative modals occur with the tense and 
aspect markers, wherever they are morphologically manifested, but does 
not show any modal suffix. While the simple imperitive, the polite 
imperative, the conditional, the permissive and infinitive modals are set 
up on the basis of the paradigmatic axis, the other modals are set up on 
the basis of the syntagmatic axis. All the modals are in the non-past 
form; the injunctive, the potential and the probability modals are 
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available in the past tense also. Though all the varieties of the Pidgin 
studied have modals, they differ in their number and markers. The 
differences in the modals in the different varieties can be broadly 
classified into two types, viz., 

i) the presence or absence of opposition between certain modals 
and 

ii) using a different modal marker for the same modal. 


The polite imperative, the conditional and the infinitive modals can be 
set up in all the varieties on the paradigmatic axis and the rest on the 
syntagmatic axis. The indicative modal which dose not have a separate, 
modal marker, the polite imperative, the conditional, the infinitive, 
the permissive and the non-past injunctive modals are available in all 
the varieties, as in ; 


Polite imperative — jabi 

Conditional —■ jayle 

Infinitive — jabole 

Permissive — jabode 

Injunctive (non-past) — jabo lage 


‘please go’ 

‘if goes’ 

‘to go’ 

‘please allow... 

to go’ 

‘must go’ etc. 


The difference in the occurrence of the modals with the different 
varieties are discussed below. (Please see tables 11 and 12 in the 
Appendix) 


i) Difference in the opposition of the modals ; 

a) The simple imperative available in the Angami variety is absent 
in all other varieties. 

Simple imperative jaba ‘go’ (imp.) 

b) The past injunctive modal is absent in the Khezha, the Chang, 
the Zemi, Rongmei, and the Liangmei varieties. That is, while the 
other varieties have the injunctive modal both in the non-past and past 
tense, these have only the non-past form, as in ; 

All except the Khezha, the Chang, the Zemi, the Rongmei 
and the Liangmei varieties. 

Past injunctive jaylagissle ‘must have gone’ 


c) The three-way opposition between the probabilityi probability 2 
and the potential modals are avilable only in the Angami, the Serna, 
the Chokri, the Konyak and the Mao varieties, as in : 
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The Angami, the Serna, the Chokri, 
the Konyak and the Mao varieties. 

fnoy jabo phre*^ ; ‘I may go’ 

; A Theprobabilitya itiodaL(non-past) 

H ^ moy jabo; parise ‘I might go’ 

; ' The potential modal (non-past) 

. ' 0 inoy jabb paribp T can go’ 

The Serna Pidgihj howbver; has an alternative form v/r., Root+bo hobo, 
Which can substitute the form available in both the probability i and 
probability 2 mpdals 4 When this alternative form is used the opposition 
between the twP modals is neutralized, as in : 

: ' Probability modal (non-past) 

V: (Serna alone) 

moy dabo hobo : T may/might gO’ 

As mentioned earlier, the opposition between the probabilityi 'and 
the probability 2 are available only in the ndn-pastj and in the past, the 
opppsition between the two rnodals is neutralized. The probability and 
the potential modgls show a two-way opposition in tense, viz., non-past 
and past tense. The five varieties pf the Pidgin mentioned above show 
this opposition in tense, as in: 

The Arigami, the Serna, the Chpkri, 
the Konyak, and the Mao varieties. 

The past probability modal 

moy jabp parisble T might have gone* 

TTie past potent^^^^^^ 

moy jabo parise T could go’ 

d) The Opposition between the potential and the probabilityi 
modala is absent in the non-past, but is present in the past, that is, the 
same form is used for both the ndn-past potential and the non-past 

The differences in the modal markers are ignored here, as the same 
is discussed in detail at the end of this section. 
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probabilityi, in the Rengma, the Rongmei, the Phom, the Yimchunger ^ 
and the Khezha varieties, as in : 

The Rengma, the Rongmei, the Phom, the 
Yimchunger and the Khezha varieties 

The probability i / the potential modals 
(non-past) 

moyjabo pare ‘I may/can go’ . = ■ ' 

The probabilitya modal (non-past) 

moy jabo ola ; ‘lanightgo’ 

The past probability modal 

moy jabola tokise ‘1 might haye gone’ 

The past potential modal 

raoy jabot parise ‘I could go’ 

e) The opposition between the probabilityi and the probabilitya 
modals is not available in the Lotha variety even in the hon-past 
However, the opposition between the probability and the potential 
modals is retained though the potential modal has lost the tense 
distinction, as in : 

The Lotha variety ■ 

The.probability modal (nompast) 

moyjabopare 1 may/might go’ 

The past probability modal 

moy Jay t^^kise^dla ‘I might have gone’ / 

The potential modal 

moy jabobi pare ‘L can/could go’ 

f) The least number of oppositions in the modals are shown in ■ 
the Ao, the Chang, the Sangtam, the Zferhi and the Liangmei varieties^ 
That is, in these varieties a sihgleTorm is used for the probabilitythe 
probability 2 and the potential modals in the nOn^past, as in ; 

The Ao, the Chang, the Sangtam, the - 

Zemi and the Liangmei varieties, 
moy jabo pdre = ;*I may/might/can go’ 
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But in the past, all but the Rengma variety show "opposition between 
the probability and the potential modals, as in : 

The past probability modal 

riioy jayse hobola ‘I might have gone’ 

The past potential modal 

moy jabo parise T could go’ 

The Iqss of opposition in the modals may be summarised as 
follows. 

1 The indicative, the polite imperative, the conditional, the 
infinitive and the injunctive modals are common to all the varieties. 

2 The simple imperative is available only in the Angami variety. 

3 The three-way opposition between the probability! the 
probability 2 and the potential modals (both the past and the non-past 
tenses) is available only in the Angami, the Serna, the Chokri, the 
Konyak and the Mao varieties. 

4 While the two-way opposition between the probability! and the 
probability 2 is retained, the opposition between the probability! and the 
potential modals in the non-past is neutralized, but retained in the past 
in the Rengma, the Rongmei, the Phom, the Yimchunger and the 
Khezha varieties. 

5 The opposition between the probability! and the probabilityg 
is neutralized and the potential modal lost the tense distinction in the 
Lotha variety. 

6 The probability!, the probability 2 and the potential modals in 
the non-past haye a single form but in the past the opposition between 
the probability and the potential modals are retained in the Ao, the 
Chang, the Sangtam, the Zemi and the Liangmei varieties (Please see 
the table 13 in the Appendix). 

ii we have just seen that the number of oppositions in the modals is 
not uniform in the different varieties of the Pidgin. It would be presen¬ 
tly seen that, even when two or more varieties have the same set of 
modals, the modal markers differ. These differences are discussed below. 

a) The indicative modal occurs with tense markers in all the 
varieties. It does not have a modal marker in any variety. 
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b) The polite imperative, the conditional and the infinitive modals 
have the same morphological construction in all the varieties, viz., 
V+bi^, V+le, Vf + le respectively. 

c) The probability! modal has the same form v/z., Vf A in all 
the varieties. The Chokri and the Serna varieties, however, have an 
additional form viz., Vf Af and Vf Cf respectively. 

d) The probability 2 modal in the Angami variety is Vf Ap but in 
the Chokri, the Rengma, the Phom, the Yimchunger and the Khezha 
varieties have Vf Pd and the Serna variety has two forms in free varia¬ 
tion viz., Vp A Vf Cf and the Konyak variety has Vf Cf Pd. 

The past probability modal in the Angami variety is Vf App- a form 
not available with any other variety. It is Vp Pd in the Chokri, the 
Yimchunger, the Khezha, the Zemi, the Serna and the Chang varieties 
and Vp Cf A in the Ao variety. 

e) The injunctive modal has the same form, viz., Vf A in all the 
varieties except the Chokri variety, which has Vf Af . 

f) The non-past potential modal in the Angami variety is Vf Af . 
The Serna and the Konyak varieties share this feature with the Angami 
variety and it is Vf Pd A in Lotha. In the other varieties, the opposi¬ 
tion between the non-past probability and the non-past potential is not 
available. 

The past potential modal in the Angami variety is Vf Ap. This 
feature is shared by the Rengma, the Mao, the Khezha, the Zemi, the 
Rongmei, the Phom, the Yimchunger, the Ao, the Chang, and the 
Konyak varieties. It is Vp A in Chokri variety and Vp Pd A in the 
Lotha variety. The other varieties do not have this modal (Please see 
the table 14 in the Appendix). 


1. V Stands for verb stem/root. 

A Stands for the appropriate auxiliary. 

C Stands for the copula /ose/ and its positional variants, 
f Stands for the non*past tense, 
p stands for the past tense, 
pp stands for the past perfective and 

pd stands for the particle of doubt. In Khezha it is/bi/ and in 
others it is /ola/. 
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INDECLINABLES 

The INDECLINABLES occurring in this language are the adjectives 
including the demonstrative adjectives, the adverbs, the intensifiers, 
the particles and the postpositions. Of these the postpositiohs were 
treated under the grammatical category of the case. Though the 
adjectives, the adverbs are indeclinables, a noun/pronoun ocGurring in 
different cases or with a post position, occur in the adjective/adverb 
slots. Hence such occurrences of the noun/pfonoun are also considered 
functionally adjectives/adverbs. A description of the indeclinablse in 
this Pidgin follows. 

Adjectives 

All the adjectives in the Naga Pidgin are invariables. The 
adjectives in the Naga Pidgin can be sub-grouped into two,, v/ 2 ., 
quantifiers and qualifiers, e.g.. 

Quantifiers: 

sob 
bahut 
olop 

Qualitative adjectives: 

gorom 
b^^al 
kala 
danor 


‘hot’ 
‘good’ 
‘black’ 
‘big’ etc. 


‘air 
‘many’ 
‘few’ etc. 
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The criterion for such a sub-grouping is based on the ability or 
inability of an adjective occurring with a numeral in a Noun Phrase 
i.e., whereas a numeral can occur with a qualitative adjective, 
a quantifier cannot, e.g.. 

Quantifiers : 

bohut suali ohibo 
olop suali shibo 
*duyi olop suali shibo 

Qualitative adjectives : 

duyi gofom kapod 
duyi bi^al suali 
duyi kala suali 

The Degree of comparison 

The three degrees of comparison found to occur with most of the 
known languages, are also found in the Naga Pidgin. Howevert the 
adjectives concerned are not inflected to express the different degrees. 
Rather, to obtain the compartive degree [kori], the particle of 
comparison follows the noun with which something else is compared, 
as in: 


‘many girls will come’ 

*a few girls will come’ etc. 


‘two warm clothes’ 
‘two good girls’ 

‘two black girls’ etc. 


i) cMtra eta d^^oniya suali ‘Chitra is a beautiful girl’ 
c^itra u§a kori d^^oniya suali ‘Chitra is more beautiful 

than Usha’ 

ii) heytu g^or danor ‘that house (is) big’ 
hey tu g*'or itu gi^or kori 

danor ‘that house is bigger than this house’ 

iii) moy c^^itrake b^^al lage ‘I like Chitra’ 
moy cMtrake usa kori 

b^^al lage T like Chitra more than Usha’ 

The superlative degree is obtained by the particle of comparison [kori] 
following the quantifier sob, as in : . 

i) Ci^itra eta d^ohiya suali ‘Chitra is a beautiful girl’ 

Chitra klaste sobkori 

d^oniya suali ‘Chitra is the most beautiful girl 

in the class’ 

ii) heytu gi>or danor ‘that house (is) big’ 
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heytugi^or sobkori danor ‘that house (is) the biggest house 
Derived Adjectives 

1. A noun/pronoun in its genitive case or with the post position 
/laga/ -of’ is functionally an adjective, as in : 

suali ‘girl’ sualir ‘girl’s’ 

sualir kukur ‘a girl’s dog’ 

tayk^an ‘they (human)’ tayk^^an laga ‘their’ 

tayk^an laga kukur ‘their dog’ etc. 

2. The adjectives can also be derived from the verbs, but in the Naga 
Pidgin, the verbs do not have any participial form. The verb and 
thei noun concerned are placed in juxtaposition, as in: 


lora 

‘child* 

k^^ela 

‘play (verb)’ 

lora k^^ela 

‘the playing child’ 



k^ela manu 

‘athlete’ 



dewra 

‘run’ 

manu 

‘man’ 

dowra manu 

‘the running man’ 



ghor 

‘house’ 

jola 

‘burn’ 

gi'or jola 

‘the burning house’ 

etc. 

• 


Demonstratives 

It was mentioned earlier that the demonstrative adjectives are a 
sub-class of adjectives and occur in the slots of adjectives, but if a 
phrase has both an adjective and a demonstrative the demonstrative 
precedes, as in: 

itu suali ‘this girl’ 

b^^al suali ‘good girl’ 

itu b%l suali ‘this good girl’ etc. 

The demonstratives in this language are of two types, viz., remote 
and proximate. The remote demonstrative is used to refer to some 
person/object that is away from the speaker, the proximate 
demonstrative is used to refer to some person / object that is near the 
speaker, as in: 

otu kukur ‘that dog’ 

itu kukur ‘this dog’ etc. 

The remote and the proximate demonstrative can be segmented as 
o-f-tu and i-btu. /tu/ is the definite article and also a particle of 
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specificity. Hence /otu/ would mean ‘that particular’ and /itu/ would 
mean ‘this particular'. 

Both these forms do not show any opposition in number, /. c., 
the same form occurs with the noups in the singular and in the plural, 
as in: 

itu suali 
itu sualiki’an 
otu suali 
otu sualifci^an 

Incidentally, the proximate demonstratiye / itu/ ‘this’is identical 
in shape with the third person non-human pronoun^ Howfever, the two 
forms belong to two different grammatical classes, because of their 
structural differences. These differences are stated below : 

1. While the pronoun is capable of taking the plural morpheme, 
the demonstrative cannot, as in; 

‘it went’ ft 

‘they i^non-human) went? 

‘this girl went’ 

‘these girls went’ etc. ; 

2. while the demonstratives have the same form to refer to all the 
objects, irrespective of the size, of the object to which it refers, 
the pronouns have two different fcrms^ as in; 

a) guru ekta jays« 
heytu jayse 
billi ekta jayse 
itu jayse 

; b) otu guru jayse 
itu guru jayse 
otu billi jayse 
itu billi jayse 

3. Lastly while the pronouns occur in the noun slots, the demonstra¬ 
tives occur in the slots of the adjectives.; Hence despite showing 
the same form, they belong to different grammatical classes. 


‘ a cow went’ 

‘it went’ , ; 

‘a cat went’ 

‘it Went’ j 

‘that cow |went* 
‘this cow went’ 
‘that cat went’ 

‘this cat went’ etc. 


itu jayse 
ituk^^an jayse 
itu suali jayse 
itu sualik^an jayse 


‘this girl’ 

‘these girls’ 
‘that girl’ 

‘those girls’ etc. 
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Adverbs-;' 

The, grammatical category p adverbs in the Naga Pidgin are 
invariabies. I*hese adverbs can be sub-grouped into three on the basis 
of tbeir seihahtie domaiii. These sub-groups are (i) adverbs of 
manner,: (ii) ad.verbs of time and (iii) adverbs of location and 
direction abbreviated respectively Advm , Advt and Advd. 


The e^aniples of these three, sub-groups are stated below. 


il 'the adverbs of manner: 


lahe: 

/slowly* 

' ; joldi' V 

‘quickly’ etc. 

ii), the adverbs of time- 


/ : ■; .v', ,;%bar 

‘once’ 

• ■'/ '^'duybar'/^ V, 

‘twice’ 

' 

‘in the end’ \ 

: hoday 

‘daily/everyday* 

aj 

‘today’ 

■ ■ . ...ketya'- 

‘when?’ etc. 

iii) The adverbs of location and direction. 

agot 

‘in front of’ 

, 'osor.‘ . 

‘near’ 

'dur^:-: , 

‘far’ 

bohpr 

‘outside’ 

tate-. ■ 

‘there’ 

ip^'ale 

‘this side’ 

kod 

‘where?’ 

kOnni phale 

. ‘in which direction^ etc. 

Derived Adverbs 


The nouns/pronouns functioning as adverbs. The nouns/pronouns 
in the Naga Pidgin when cceurring with the case suffixes/post positions^ 
are functionally adverbs; . that is, they occur in the slot of the adverbs. 


as in : 


1, The nouh/pronoun-bthe gentive case suflSx/the post position /laga/ 
is functionally an adjective. 
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tay mor usorte bohiose ‘she is sitting above me’ 

tay yate bohiose ‘she is sitting here’ 

The nouns/pronouns in combination with the case suj0fix/post position 
functioning as adverbs usually substitute the adverbs of location and 
direction, as in : 

(a) N+PP. 

skul pora 
nodi pora 
gas nice 

(b) N 4-Genitive Case-hPP. 

mor usorte ‘above me’ 

soniar nice ‘below Sonia’ 

soniar doynate ‘left side of Sonia’ etc. 

All these phrases can be substituted by a single adverb of location and 
direction. Hence, hereafter phrases of this nature would be treated 
under the adverbs - 

Intensifiers 

The intensifiers in the Naga Pidgin are indeclinable^ which were 
defined as belonging to that grammatical class which on the syntagmatic 
axis is capable of being the modifiers of both an adjective and an 
adverb, as in: 

etom joldi jayse ‘went very soon’ 

etom bi»ai suali ‘very good girl’ etc. 


‘from the school’ 
‘from the river’ 
‘under the tree’ 


Particles 

On the basis of the syntactical construction in which they occur, 
the particles in the Naga Pidgin may be sub-grouped into three, vzz., 
interjections, conjunctives, and miscellaneous ones. A brief 
discussion of these follow. 

1. The interjections ; 

The class of interjections in the Naga Pidgin consists of just two or 
three words each consisting of one or two syllables, as in 

shi (an expression to order silence) 

hah (an expression of ridicule) etc. 
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2. The conjunctives : 

The conjunctive particles connect words, phrases, clauses and 
sentences and show additive/causal relationship between parts of a 
sentence, as in : 


sonia oru Syama jayse *Sonia and Shyama went* 


bisi suali sru duy lora 
jokra korise 


} ‘niany girls and two boys 

quarreled’ 


jodi tay jabo moybi jabo *if he goes, I will also go’ etc. 


Sub-classes of conjunctives ; 

The conjunctives occurring in this language may be further sub¬ 
divided into the following sub-classes. 


i) Alternative ; 

tay nohole tar bohini jabo 

tay poysa dibolage nahole 
tak kitab nodibi 


ii) Contrastive : 

moy tak posa dise kintu 
muk kitab diyanoy 

moy k^^eti no kori kintu 
moy opMsor ose 

iii) Correlative : 

tak jiman lage himan 
lobo de 

tay oru tar bohini 

nohibo 


‘be or his sister will go’ 

\ ‘he must pay, otherwise do not 
/ give him the book’ 


1 ‘I gave him money but he did 
/ not give me the book’ 

‘I am not a peasent but an 

ojSicer’ 


‘allow him to take as much as 
he needs’ 

‘neither he nor his sister will 
come’ (lit. he and his sister 
will not come) 


iv) Conditional : 


12 * 


jodi tay jabo moybi jabo ‘if he goes, I will also go’ 
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v) Additive : 

sonia sru §yama jabo ‘Sonia and Shyama will go’ 

sonia ohise oru gyama jayse ‘ Sonia came and Shyma went’ 

and vi) Causal. 

3 Miscellaneous : 

The particles clubbed under the miscellaneous group occur after 
the nouns/pronouns. One of them also occur after the adverbs. The 
post positions also occur after the nouns/pronouns, but the choice of 
one post position or the other would depend upon the structural 
relationship which the noun/pronoun has with the predicate in the 
sentence. Further the nouns/pronouns in combination with a post 
position (excepting /laga/ ‘of’ functions like an adjective when occurring 
with a noun/pronoun), occur in adverbal slots whereas the nouns/ 
pronouns in combination with these particles continue to occur in the 
noun slots, as in : 


N+PP. 

moy dukanot jabo 

*I am going to the shop’ 


kitab mej upar ase 

‘the book is on the table’ 


tay mor agot bohi ase 

‘he is sitting in front of ,me’ 

(adv) 

moy tat jabo 

‘I am going there’ 


kitab yate ase 

‘the book is here’ 


tay yate bohi ase 

‘he is sitting here’ etc. 


As opposed to this, the choice of the particles is dependant upon the 
nature of the noun itself; and the nouns + the particles continue to 
occur in the noun slots, as in : 

tay hi k^uri katise ‘he (and not anyone else who) 

cut the tree’ 


The difference between this utterence and 

tay ki'uri katise ‘he cut the tree’ 

is that of the emphasis. There are four such particles in the Naga 
Pidgin. These are /hi/ (emphatic particle), /tu/ (definite particle),/bi/, 
(inclusive particle) and /ot/ (particle of direction). While /tu/ and /ot/ 
occur only with the nouns, /hi/ and /bi/ can occur with the pronouns 
also. And /hi/ sometimes occurs with the adverbs also. The 
occurrences of these particles are illustrated below. 
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i) The emphatic particles : 

tay hi k^uri katise 

tisahi dawrise 

otu guru hi gas 
k^ayse 

tay aj hi jayse 

ii) The definite particle : 

/tu/ occprs only after a noun, 
the object concerned, as in : 

gas tu katise 
suali tu jayse 
sualibilek tu jayse 

These forms are in opposition with 

gas katise 
suali jayse 
sualibilak jayse 


‘he (and not any one else who) 
cut the tree’ 

‘Usha (and not any one else 
who) ran away’ 

‘that cow (and not any other cow 
that) ate the grass’ 

‘she will go today itself’ 

The use of this particle specifies 

‘that particular tree was cut’ 

‘the girl went’ 

‘the girls went’ etc. 

the general statements like: 

‘a tree was cut’ 

‘a girl went’ 

‘girls went’ 


iii) The inclusive particle : 

/bi/ ‘also’ occurs with the nouns/pronouns, as in : 


moy bi jabo 
tay bi jayse 
sualibilak bi jayse 
gas bi katise 


‘I will also go’ 

‘he also went* 

‘the girls also went’ 
‘the tree was also cut’ 
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In chapter 1, a few grammatical classess like nouns, verbs, 
adjectives adverbs, etc., were set up. Of these while a pronoun can¬ 
not be expanded to form a pronominal phrase, except as a co-ordinate 
construction, the adjectives, the adverbs, the nouns, the verbs, etc., 
can be expanded to form the corresponding phrases. A statement on 
these phrases is given below. 

1 Adjective Phrase 

It was mentioned earlier, that the adjectives in this language are 
invariables and was defined as belonging to that grammatical class 
which on the syntagmatic axis functions as the determiner of a noun^ 
as in: 


mosto mayki ‘fat woman’ 

In addition to these invariable adjectives, a noun/pronoun in its genitive 
case, a numeral or a verb can occur in the adjectival slots, as in : 


i) a noun/pronoun in its genitive case : 


sualir t^en ‘the leg of the girl’ 

mur baba ‘my father’ 


ii) a numeral: 

duyta suali ‘two girls’ 

duator suali ‘the second girl’ 
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iii) a verb as modifier : 

k^^ela lora ‘the playing child* 

dowra suali 'the running girl* 

It may, however, be noted that the genetive marker can be optionally 
deleted and the two nouns can be placed in juxtaposition, as in: 

suali baba ‘the girl’s father’ 

As far as the word order is concerned, both the numeral and the 
adjective can follow a noun, as in : 

mayki duyta/duyta mayki ‘two women’ 

mosto mayki/mayki mosto ‘fat woman’ 

The verb used as a modifier, can also follow the modified noun, if the 
modified noun is a member of the non-humanbeing class of nouns or 
if the modified noun refers to small children, as in : 

lora k^ela/fciiela Ipra ‘the playing child’ 

giri aha am/am giri aha ‘the fallen mango’ (lit. the mango 

that come fall). 

Though a numeral, an adjective or a verb can follow the modified noun, 
not more than one modifier can follow the modified noun.If the noun 
has two or more modifiers, all the modifiers may precede the modified 
noun or one of them may follow and the rest will have to precede the 
modified noun. 

The descriptive adjective can be modified by an intensifier, as in: 

etom mosto ‘very fast’ 

etom buri ‘very old’ 

When two or more adjectives occur as a modifier of a noun, the 
adjectives concerned have no fixed word order, as in; 

mosto uk>io/uki»o mosto ‘a tall fat man’ 

manu 

But if a phrase has both a demonstrative adjective and a descriptive 
adjective, the demonstrative preceedes the descriptive adjectives and 
also the numeral. 

An adjective phrase may be defined as that phrase, which consists 
of at least one adjective (primary or derived) with or without an 
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intensifier as its modifier. And an adjective phrase in the language 
may be continuous or discontinuous. 

2 Noun Phrase 

A noun phrase in this language will have at least one noun as its 
nucleus, as the subject in : 

suali jayse ‘a girl went’ 

One way of expanding a noun into a noun phrase is by means of 
an appositive phrase. This means is used to identify the nucleus by 
using another noun/ pronoun or noun phrase. Basically the appositives 
are repeaters and in the Naga Pidgin it is used without any connectives, 
as in : 


moy skulmastar jayse T, the school master went’ 

The appositive is placed immediately after the noun/pronoun with 
which it is in opposition and it further identifies that noun. 


Another way of expanding a noun into a noun phrase is by means 
of co-ordinative connectives. The co-ordinative connectives show'that 
the constitutents are of equal rank, that is, when any two or more 
things are co-ordinated, they are put together with or without a 
connector, as in: 


sonia sru syama jayse ‘Sonia and Shyama went’ 

sonia sru Syama jabo ‘Sonia, and Shyama will go’ 

sonia, Syama, vijaya jabo ‘Sonia, Shyama and Vijaya will go’ 

In addition to these two types of expansions of a noun into a noun 
phrase, a noun may also be expanded into a noun phrase by a series of 
modifiers. The modifiers that can form a constituent of a noun phrase 
are adjectives including adjective phrases, and particles. Of these, the 
particles invariably follow the noun while the numeral or the adjectives 
forming a constituent of a NP may either precede or follow the noun 
as in : 


bisi suali/suali bisi ‘many girls’ 

bi>al suali/suali b^al 'a good girl’ 

duy suali/suali duy ‘two girls’ 

sualibi ‘the girl also’ 

itu suali ‘this girl’ etc. 
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In a noun phrase of this type, the noun is the nucleus and the 
modifiers are its satellites. The noun phrase of this type occurring in 
the Naga Pidgin may be schematically stated as under: 

NP -> Adj. P+N + P* 

This is the normal word order of a NP. However, when an 
adjective phrase has a discontinuous form, a constituent of the adjective 
phrase may follow the modified form. This would give a total of five 
types of syntactical construction for a NP, as in: 

N = suali ‘girl’ 

Adj. P+N = bisi suali ‘many girls’ 

bi'al duy suali ‘two good girls’ 

Adj. P+N+Adj. = b^ial suali duy ‘two good girls’ 

N+P = sualibi ‘a girl also’ 

Adj. P+N+P = bisi sualibi ‘many girls also’ 

It may be noted that the usage of the modifier following the noun 
is not found in the source language viz., the Assamese language, rather 
it is a native pattern. This can be illustrated with an example from 
the Serna language^. 

oki ‘house’ kivi 

skiq6 ‘houses’ 

oki kivi ‘good house’ 

oki kiviqd ‘good houses’ etc. 

3 Adverb Phrase 

On the basis of their semantic domain, the adverbs in the Naga 
Pidgin were sub-grouped into three, v/z.. Adverbs of manner. Adverbs 
of time and Adverbs of direction and location. These may be 
abbreviated respectively as Adv^, Advt and Advd ■ Each of these in its 
turn modifies a verb, as in: 

joldi jayse ‘went fast’ 

aj jayse ‘went to-day’ 

tat jayse ‘went there’ 

1 . NP = Noun Pharse, Adj. P = Adjective pfet^, N — Noun, 
P = Particle. 

2. For details please refer to M.V. Sreedhar ‘A reference grammar 
of Serna’ (forthcoming). 


‘good’ qo 
(plural marker) 
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The adverb of time in its turn has two sub-divisions, viz.^ the whole 
unit of time and the part of the unit, etc,, as in : 

aj ‘today (whole)’ 

tini bsje ‘3 O’ clock (Part)’ 

Each of these two units in its turn can modify a verb independently, 
as in : 


moy tini boje jayse ‘I went at 3 O’ clock’ 
moyaj jayse ‘I went to-day’ 

If both of them co-occur, the one which is part of the unit follows the 
whole unit, as in : 

moy aj tini bsje jayse *I went today at 3 O’ clock’ 

It was mentioned earlier that an intensifier can modify an adverb, 
as in: 


etom joldi^ 


‘very fast’ 


But an intensifier can modity only an Advm and not Advt or AdVd . 
It was mentioned earlier that the emphatic particle /hi/ can 'occur with 
both AdVt and Advd, as in : 

aj hi ‘today itself ’ 

tat hi ‘there itself/there only’ 


Though each of the three sub-groups can independently modify a verb, 
there is some restriction in the word order when two or more of them 
occur together. The word order is : 


+ AdVd + Advt + Advm + AdVd 


The condition in the above word order is that the Advd raust occur 
only once in any single construction. This word order has a total of 7 
possible abverb phrases, as in : 


Adv alone 
Advt alone 
Advm alone 


tat jayse 
kali jayse 
joldi jayse 


‘went there’ 
‘went yesterday’ 
‘went' quickly’ 


1. Since an intensifier always precedes an Advm, the place of an 
intensifier will not be shown hereafter in adverbial phrases. 
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Advd + Advt i) tat aj jayse ‘went th6re taday’ ’ 
baje hi jayse clock itself ’ 


ii) tat aj tini/ y'went there today at 3’ O 


Advd -bAdym: i) tat joldi jayse/\‘went there quickly’ 

^ joldl tat jayse / 

ii) etom joldi tat ‘went there very quickly’ 
Jayse; 

Advt + Advm -i) aj joldi jayse ‘went quickly today’ 

; ii) aj etom joldi ‘went there very quickly’ 

■ K,; jayse 


+ AdVd + Advt Adym 
tat aj joldi jayse/s 
aj joldi tat jayse 

4. Verb Phrase including copular phrase 


}■ 


went there quickly today’ etc. 


A verb phrase in this language will have at least a verb as its 
nucleus, as in: 


moy jayse ‘I went’ 

The verb in a verb phrase is the nucleus of the phrase. In addition to 
the nucleus, a verb phrase may have one or two nouns and an adverb 
but not an adjective, as in : 

yi*-»NV mohso ki^ayse 

^ ritake monso dise 

WAdvV joldi dawrise 

A verb phrase may have thus three modifiers of the nucleus, vzV., two 
nouns and an adverb. This may be schematically stated as under : 

-F Adv^^^^ ± V 

The N’s will p.ccuT only when the nucleus is a transitive verb. A 
tra^nsitive verb may have either one or two nouns as its modifiers. 
When it haatwo nouhs the Ni must be in the accusative case (whether 
or not the noun is marked overtly for the accusative) and the N 2 in the 
dative case. : The verb phrase in this language will have the word order 
mentiohed/abbvei however, the Ni and N 2 can interchange their places. 
A inajot restrictiop in the occurrence of N 2 is that it cannot occur 
without ;Nj : If a VP has both an adverb and a noun, the adverb 


‘ate meat’ 

‘gave meat to Rita* 
‘ran fast’ 
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precedes the noun. A verb phrase in this language will haveU total of 
five types of constuction, Viz., 


(i) 

V 

jayse 

‘went’ 

(ii) 

Adv+V 

ajjayse \ 

‘went today’ 

(iii) 

Ni-HV 

monso k%yse 

‘ate meat’ 



ritak dik^ise 

‘saw Rita’ , 

(iv) 

Ni+Na+V 

ritak lorake dise/ 

‘gave Rita a boy’’ 



lorake ritak dise 


(V) 

Adv+Ni+V 

aj monso k^^ayse 

f ‘ate meat to day’ 

(Vi) 

Adv+Ni-l-N 2 +V aj ritak lorake ?‘gave Rita^a boy 



, disc/ 

to-day’ 


aj lorake ritak:;dise 

The nouns occurring in a VP are the objects; A transitive verb 
will have at least one object which may be a npun/pronoun in its 
accusative case, as in. 

tak dikMse ‘saw her’ 

sonak dikMse ‘saw Sona’ etc; 

A transitive verb may have two objects. ,As mentioned eaiflier, when 
a transitive verb has both Ni and N 2 , the Nj {the one in the accusative 
case) is the direct object and N 2 (the one in the dative case) is the 
indirect object. Though both these N’s can interchange their place 
in the VP, they (the objects) occur before the verb. 

Copular phrase : 

Instead of a verb, a copula can also be the head of a VP, as in : 

(itu) kukur sse ‘(it) is a dog’ 

However, when the copula is the nucleus of a VP, it can be optionally 
deleted, as in 

itukukur ‘it (is) a dog’ 

The VP in a sentence is identical with the predicate and the predicate 
in this language will have the order of Gbject+Verb (abbreviated OV) 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES: WORD ORDER 

A SIMPLE sentence like : 

moy jayse ‘I went’ 

consists of two immediate constituents, viz., an NP represented by 
moy ‘I’ and VP represented by jayse ‘went’. Hence, the word order in 
a simple sentence is that of NP+VP. The NP occurring in this type 
of constructions is traditionally known as subject. Hence, a simple 
sentence in this language may have a subject, an object and a verb. 
And their order in a sentence is: 

Subject + Object + Verb 

However, this word order is maintained only when the sentence is 
in the active voice, as in : 

suali tu muk dik^ise ‘the girl saw me’ 

suali tu pani pise ‘the girl drank water’ 

suali tu ki'uri katise ‘the girl is cutting the tree’ 

However, when the subject is in the passive, the word order between 
the subject and the object is reversed into O+S+V, as in : 

k^^uri suali tu katise ‘tree was cut by the girl’ 
pani suali pise ‘water was drunk by a girl’ 

In a passive construction no marker is used to indicate the agent. And 
when the sentence is in the passive, the subject may not be present if 
75 unspecified, as in : 
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k^^uri katise ‘a tree w^s cut’ 

pani pise ‘water was drunk’ etc. 

Ordinarily the subject is absent when the verb is in the imperative, 
as in; 


tat jabi 'please go there’ 

Thus except when a sentence is in the passive, or the verb in the 
imperative, the sentence will have the S + O + V pattern and in the 
passive it will have 04 S+V pattern. When the verb is in the 
imperative* a sentence will consist of just a VP, i.e, V. Hence when 
the verb is in the imperative : 


S V 


In a copular construction, a copula may be optionally deleted 
as in : 


(itu) kukur sse/ ) 
itu kukur ) 


‘(it) is a dog’ 


moy duy suali ase/ 
moy duy suali 


‘I have two daughteis’ 


Thus a copular construction in this language permits of the optional 
deletion of the copula. Hence, the simple sentences in this language 
can have a zero verb head.^ . 


In summing up, it may be stated that a simple sentence in this 
language can have a total of four major types,^ viz., 

S 4" O "4 V , 

o + s +v 

S 4 O + (V) and 
V 


1. E.A. Nida uses this term for this type of construction. A 
synopsis of English Syntax {167 : 1966). 

2. Minor sentence types like interjection etc., are not taken into 
account here. 
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APPENDICES 





A. PHONOLOGY 


TABLE 1 

The correspondence of the consonantal phonemes of the 
Southern, the Northern and the Central Naga Pidgins are given below : 

1. The voiceless unaspirated stops including the affricate and their 
aspirated counterparts, the three nasals and the two approximants 
show regular one to one correspondence, as in : 




SP 

NP 

CP 

Ivl : 

: ‘behind’ 

picor 

- picote 

picor 


‘above’ 

upsr 

upor 

upor 


‘few’ 

olop 

olop 

olop 

Itj : 

‘he/she’ 

tay 

tay 

tay 


‘this’ 

itu 

itu 

itu 


‘hand’ 

hat 

hat 

hat 

/c/ : 

‘tea 

ca 

cay 

ca 


‘unripe’ 

ksca 

kaca 

koca 

Ik! : 

‘black’ 

kala 

kala 

kala 


‘sky’ 

akas 

akas 

akas 


‘clever’ 

caiak 

caiak 

caiak 

/ph/ 

: ‘flower’ 

p^ul 

phul 

pi^ul 

/th/ : 

‘leg’ 

t^'en 

t^^en 

tf'eh 


‘wake up’ 

uti*a 

ot^^a 

ut^^a 

/ch/ : 

‘hole’ 

c^enda 

c^et 

ci>et 
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/kh/ : 

‘basket* 

k%h 

ki^an 

k*>an 


‘pain’ 

biki»awa 

pik^awa 

biki^awa 

/m/ : 

‘wife* 

mayki 

ma 

ma 


'how much’ 

kiman 

kiman 

kiman 


‘promise’ 

kosam 

kosam 

kosam 

Ini : 

‘dance’ 

nasa 

nac 

nac 


‘bring’ 

aniba 

anipa 

aniba 


‘hard’ 

tan 

tan 

tan 

/n/ : 

: ‘smoke’ 

di^una 

t^iuna 

t%na 


‘leg’ 

t^^en 

t^^en 

t^en 

/ w / : 

‘wool’ 

wul 

wul 

wul 


‘sound’ 

awas 

awas 

awas 

/y/ : 

: ‘here’ 

yate 

yate 

yate 


‘bad’ 

boya 

beya 

beya 


‘tay’ 

tay 

tay 

tay 


2. Excepting /d/ occurring after a nasal and /b/ in non-final positions 
the voiced unaspirated stops including the affricate of the SP 
correspond with their voiceless counterparts. However, at the word- 
initial position some words show random alternation between k 
and both in the NP and the CP. The /nd/ corresponds with 
/nd/ in both the NP and CP. jhj at the word-initial and word- 
medial position corresponds with /b/ in the CP but with /p, p^^/ in 
the word-initial position and with JpJ in word-medial positions in 
NP, as in : 


/b/ : 

: ‘much’ 

besi 

pesi~ 

phesi 

bisi 


‘bring’ 

aniba 

anipa 

aniba 


‘book’ 

kitab 

kitap 

kitap 

/d/ : 

‘big’ 

danor 

tanor 

tanor 


‘ginger’ 

adua 

atua 

atua 


‘cold’ 

t^anda 

t’^anda 

ti^anda 

/j/ : 

‘go’ 

jaba 

capa 

capa 

/g/ : 

‘tree’ 

gas 

ki^as'^ 

kas 

k^s*'- 

kas 
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‘goat’ 

saguli 

S3kuli~ 

cskuli 

sskuli 



3. The voiced aspirated stops including the affricate of the SP 
correspond with their respective unaspirated counterparts, as in : 


/ / : ‘rice’ 

b^at 

p*'at 

pJ>at 

1 1 ; ‘smoke’ 

di^una 

t^uha 

t%ha 

‘half’ 

3d% 

ot^'a 

ati^a 

/ jh / : ‘broom’ 

ji^aru 

ci^aru 

c^^aru 

j 1 : ‘house’ 

gtor 

k^or 

k^or 

The alveolar flap /r/ of 

the SP corresponds with /r/ of the CP, but 

the NP shows the alternation of /r/ with /1 /, as in 

• 

/r/ : ‘rope’ 

rosi 

rosi~ 

rosi 



losi 


‘bird’ 

soray 

soray~ 

soray 



solay 


‘near’ 

usor 

usor 

usor 

The alveolar lateral /I / of the SP corresponds with 

HI in both CP 

and NP, as in : 




/ 1 / : ‘red’ 

lal 

lal 

lal 

‘few’ 

olop 

olop 

olop 

‘banana’ 

kol 

kol 

kol 

The voiceless dental affricate /s/ 

of the SP corresponds with /s/ in 

the CP, but in the NP it corresponds with /h/ in some word, with 

/§/ in some words and 

remains 

the same in others in the word 

initial position. But in the word-medial and word-final positions. 

it corresponds with the /s/ in the NP as in the CP. 


/ S / : ‘time’ 

samoy 

homoy 

somoy 

‘fox’ 

sial 

^ial 

sial 

‘clean’ 

sapa 

sapa 

sapa 

‘near’ 

usor 

usor 

usur 

‘fish’ 

mps 

mos 

mas 


The regular correspondences are given for the individual languages 
in the following tables. 
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^ X) ^ 


a 

>> 


rO S 


a 2 
>, x> 


<u a 
a <u ^ 
x> 43 


2 ^ 
^ .ft 


o 

S =b ^ 
2 a a> 

X) .ft 


u 


a 

a o 
x> 



B .ti M 


o s 


m ^ I 'PI S3 

® eS ^ p S J3 

P c3 *3k -s *3 

^ « O ^ -t-i fJ 


^ p iH *3 




£i p o 


>;* F? 


p ctf 

^ P O Oj 


■M ' 

iS P « I 3 

P »W p 1 

,i< « O & 


P “ rt P *« S* 

^-1 ^ ? (1) 

3 ^ '5^ -a ti 

,i4 P CO &i -M p 


P « 3 

P P 
^ P" O » 



5? p 

p ^ 3 

■*-* .^ ,3 


WJ 

P ^ 3 

^ cd 
M ^ O P^ 



‘flower 
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biSas ‘faith’ bigas bigas bigas bigas bigas 

hosa ‘truth’ hosa hosa hosa hosa hosa 

pahar ‘hill' pahar pahar pahar pahar pahal 









« ^ *5 .§ g 

^ ^ ^ , a § 'i2 B ^ 


es n ^ o 

^ -3 -S ^ •§ § 

B 'a g S B o 


ai « ft o3 

■Jrt ^ ^ 'S .ti 

^ ^ ^ X S ^ X 


2 ^ .& t 

^^■2 XS3 X^ 


<U g^' .& 1 

^ ^ 2 X § S XI X 


« “ ’H ^ *o K,n 

O "o a ‘S S § 

^ X) 43 a ^ I ^ 


rt Cl fc 

•s a “ .2 =3 


cj o E? o a •" 

jD 2 ft S 4^1 







i 

1 

1 

I 



TABLE-5 


Examples for the regular correspondence of the consonantal phonemes 
in the Central Pidgin group 


Southern Central Pidgin 


Lotha 

Ao 

Yimchunger 


1 


2 

3 

4 

P : 

p — picot 

‘behind’ 

picot 

picote 

picot~ 

bicot 


upor 

‘above’ 

upor 

upar 

upor 


olop 

‘few’ 

olop 

olap 

olop 

t : 

t — tay 

‘he’ 

tay 

tar 

tay~day 


itu 

‘this’ 

itu 

itu 

itu 


hat 

‘hand' 

hat 

hat 

hat 

k : 

k — kala 

‘black’ 

kala 

kala 

kala~gala 


akas 

‘sky’ 

akas 

akas 

akas 


calak 

‘clever* 

calak 

calak 

calak 

b ; 

; b — pesi 

‘much 

X 

X 

besi~pesi 


aniba 

‘bring' 

oniba 

X 

oniba 


pisap 

‘urine’ 

pisap 

pisap 

pisap 

pt ; 

; ph — pi^ul 

‘flower’ 

pi^ul 

p^'ul 

p%l 

th ; 

— t^'eh 

‘leg’ 

t^en 

t^en 

t^^en 


ut^a 

‘wake up’ 

ot^a 

ut^a 

uti>a 

kh 

; — k^'ah 

‘basket’ 

k^'an 

k*^an 

k*'ah 


pikiiawa 

‘pain’ 

piki»awa 

pik^awa 

pikiiawa~ 

bik^awa 


muk*! 

‘face’ 

X 

muk^ 

muk^ 





14 ^ 




1 


2 

. 3 

4 

c : 

c 

— ca 

‘tea’ 

ca 

ca 

ca ja 



ksca 

‘unripe’ _ 

kaca 

Tcaca 

kaca 

cb ; 


— ci^et 

‘hole’ 

c**et 

cJ>et 

c^et 

m ; 

m 

— mayki 

‘wife’ 

mayki 

mayki 

mayki 



kiman 

‘how much’ 

kiman 

kiman 

kiman 



kosom 

‘promise’ 

kosom 

kosam 

kosom 

n : 

n 

— nac 

‘dance’ 

nac 

nac 

nac 



sniba 

‘bring’ 

sniba 

X 

aniba 



tan 

‘hard’ 

tan 

tan 

tan~dan 

s : 

s 

— samoy 

‘time’ 

samoy 

samoy 

samoy 



usur 

‘near’ 

usur 

osur 

usur 



kas 

‘tree’ 

kas 

k%s 

kas~gas 

§ : 

: s 

— gorsm 

‘shame’ 

Sorom 

soram 

soram 



bisas 

‘faith’ 

bisas 

bisas 

bisas 

h : 

h 

— hosa 

‘truth’ 

hosa 

hosa 

hosa 



pahar 

‘hill’ 

pahar 

pshar 

pbhar 

r : 

; r 

— rosi 

‘rope* 

rosi 

rosi 

rosi 



soray 

‘bird’ 

soray 

suray 

soray 



usur 

‘near’ 

usur 

osur 

usur 

1 : 

1 

—-lal 

‘red’ 

lal 

lal 

lal 



obp 

‘few’ 

olap 

olop 

olap 



kol 

‘banana’ 

kol 

kol 

kol 

w : 

w 

— wul 

‘wool’ 

wul 

wul 

wul 



awas 

‘sound’ 

awas 

awas 

awas 

y : 

y 

— yate 

^here’ 

yate 

yate 

yate 



beya 

‘bad’ 

beya 

beya 

beya 



tay 

‘he/she’ 

tay ' 

tay 

tay ~ day 

d : 

t 

— tanor 

‘big’ 

tanor 

tanor 

tahot'^ 







danor 



atua 

‘ginger’ 

atua 

atua 

adua 

nd : 

nt 

— t*»anta 

‘cold’ 

tanta 

t^’anta 

t^ianda 



1 


2 


3 


4 


g 

: k 

— kas 
sakuli 

‘tree’ 

‘goat’ 

X 

sakuli 

X 

sakuli 

gas^kas 

saguli 


: pt 

— pbat 

‘rice’ 

pbat 

X 

pbat 

dt 

: tt 

— tbuna 

at^a 

‘smoke’ 

‘half’ 

tbuna 

at^a 

m 

t^una 

atba 


: kb 

— k^or 

‘house’ 

k^or 

fcbor 

kbor 

j 

: j 

— jaba 

‘go’ 

capa 

capa 

caba jaba 


: cb 

— cbaru 

‘broom’ 

cbaru 

cbaru 

caru 


X = The consonant concerned shows random alternation. 






TABLE-6 


Random alternations (Southern Pidgin) 


Southern Pidgin 



Liangmei 

Rongmei 

— 

c^et 

*hole' 

Z 

set 


ci>ota 

‘smair 

Z 

sota 

dh _ 

adi»a 

‘half’ 

oda 

Z 


swad^^in 

‘freedom’ 

swad^n 



Z = The cx>nsonant concerned shows a regular correspondence. 






TABLE-7 


Examples for random correspondence in the languages of the Northern 

Pidgin group 


Northern Pidgin 


Konyak 

Sangtam 

Phom 

Chang 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

p < b 

— besi 

‘much’ 

pesi 

pisi 

pesi 

,— 


pak 

‘tiger’ 

p'^ak 

p>»ak 

pf^ak 

— 

t < d 

— tarn 

‘cost* 

tarn 

tarn 

tarn 

— 


tahor 

‘big’ 

t*»ahor 

t%nor 

t^ianol t 

.— 


9tua 

‘ginger’ 

at^'ua 

af^ua 

at^^ua 

— 

k < g 

— kuru 

— 

— 

kuru 

guru 

— 


kas 

— 

— 

ki>as 

kas 

— 


poka 

‘white’ 

— 

— 

poga 

— 


sakuli 

‘goat’ 

— 

— 

cakuli 

— 

c 





— 

— 


■HI 




— 

— 

s 

— sapa 

‘clean* 

sapa 

sapa 

sapa 

— 


somoy 

‘time’ 

hamoy 

hamoy 

hamoy 



§es 

‘end’ 

ses 

Ses 

Ses 


r 

— rosi 

‘rope’ 

rosi 

rosi 

rosi 

rosi 


ron 

‘colour’ 

Ion 

Ion 

loh 

loh 


Soram 

‘shame’ 

Soram 

Soram 

soram 

soram 


soray 

‘bird’ 

solay 

solay 

holay 

solay 


oru 

‘and’ 

aru 

aru 

aru 

a(ru 

1 

— lal 

‘red’ 



ral 



lal 

lar 










TABLE-8 


Examples for the random correspondence in the languages of the 
Central Pidgin group 


Southern 

Central P. 



Lotha 

Ao 

b- : 

b- — 

balu 

‘bear 

palu 

p%lu 



boka 

‘white’ 

poka 

poka 



bisi 

‘much’ 

besi 

bisi 

-b- : 

-b- — 

sniba 

‘bring’ 

— 

oniba 



sabole 

‘to see’ 

— 

sapole 

g : 

k — 

kas 

‘tree’ 

k^as 

k^as 



korom 

‘hot’ 

korom 

korom 

: 

ph _ 

p’^oyni 

‘sister’ 

—. 

poyni 



p^oy 

‘fear’ 

— 

p**oy 







TABLE-9 


eo «<> CO CO CO CO j™ eo co co co eo co co 

Ail^P^P-IMHO^PHO-lP^PLlPLlPHP-lCLiCU 

PHp.|pHp^PHpHPL|PHp>HO-(P-i^PHpHp-l 


2 2 «» « 
<L> S Ph ffi-i 


w eo CO 

P-i Oh ftn 


jhNnPhOh ih vh jhOhOh v-iOhOhOh ;h 


HH 

'J 3 -ri ^ 


•-< -1 -H rH —< CH M <-4 

.^PhOhOhOhOhOhOhOh.^OhOhOhPh ni 
'dOHOHPHOHOHOHOHPH'OOHOHpHOH 


dJ 4> O (U 

M M ,i4 M 


CD o a> 
M ^ 


CD dJ U lU 
U ^ M M 


dj CD d) <u d> 
\ ^ M ^ ^ M 


CD D dJ dJ d> U 

M M M M M 


d) 


I I ri I I I I I I I I I I 


1 ail J -c 'S I, I 

St’a ^SpeiDcs oja >'t:'.^ 

&oSSflai=!?io2oS 

ag.Soug^j^ojo 


lS «J O S ^ XI o 
on Oh U 1-1 


Ao ki/zero — ke/ke — PP 2 — te/ti PPg PP 3 

Yimchunger — — — — — PPi — te PPa PP 3 

N.B-:— PPi = l got ‘with’; PP 2 =pora ‘form’; PP 3 = laga ‘of'; NH=nouns humanbeings; NnH=noun non-humanbeings; 
Nina=nouns inanimate ; NanH = noun animate non-humanbeing. 



eo 


sa 


< 

H 


CO 

z 

o 

z 

o 

p::; 

pH 


(U 

4-J 

(IM 

o 

u 

Cu 

Cj 

JS 

CO 

<D 

43 


c3 


eo 

CO 


bO 

t/> 


PLI 


W) 

CO 


bo 

CO 


bO 

00 


Ph 


bo 

CO 


bO 

CO 


bO 

00 


bJ) 

CO 


cf> M 

« Ah Ph 

& eife 
■=■ 2 g 

(L> O 
N N, 


^ 

S &L Ph 
T' P ^ 


^ 

S Ph Ph 

■uT P P 

S3 g 

N N 


1 I 


P P 


Ph Ph 
Ph Ph 


CO ^ Ce> 

Ph A? Ph 

?! S Pi 


P3 CT ' 

Ph Ph Ph 

Ph Ph ^ 

■77 T' *H 


p 0 o 

Vh bM 

<u a> 4> 


Ph 

Ph 


PU 

Ph 


Ph 

Ph 


8 8 S ,8 Jii N 


44 44 4^ 44 


o o 2 § 2 S 

® O o g N N 

-£1 ^Jlirir o' 

44 44 44 44 44 44 44 


pop 


isi 


44 ^ 


44 


O O 

8 o S3 

N N 

4? iS" 


P o 
o o S3 
^ -5- 

^ 44 S' 


P o 

tH l-H 

o o o 
44 ^ ^ 

S’ S' S 


00 

o o o P Sj Sj 

N N N 47. N N 

~ o' aj o 8 w "o' 

44 44 44 44 44 44 


P o 


ch o o 

O N N 

-£i o' "o' 

44 44 44 


44 


44 


44 


44 ■ 


44 


Ph 

Ph 


Ph 

Ph 


Ph 

Ph 


44 

S 


44 


44 

S 


- S S3’ 

Ph -£i 

Cu 4 H. TTr 
44 44 

o' o 

44 44 

O p 


I I 


p 

**H 

0 

P 

tH 

0 

0 

0 

fC 

P 

P 

IH 

N 

i 1 

1 Ph 

0 

0 

N 

S' 

! 44 1 

1 

44 


o o 
44 44^ 
0 “ 'rT 
44 -H 

44 " 


O N 

S 44 " 


44 44 


a 

M a 

a o 

< N 


cfl --H 

43 h 
N 44 

O o 

-p ^ 


•n441 

ccj cu . 5jn . 

P -a 2 ^ 


O 

s 8- a 

6l?W)W)«S 

.S p o o’^'P'S o o-S 

h-)PiHpiico{i4uS|4jS5«i!coPHOiJ<£!>H 


Q o 2 


PP 3 = laga ‘of'. This is quite often not used, i.e., optionally^deleted. 





PO 

H 


a 

o 

+-• 

cd 


«!-■ 

o 


3 

-D 


13 

a 

CtJ 

<D 

cx 

3 

ja 

IZJ 

dJ 


3 

> 


c4 

Oi 

o 

ft 

a 

i/5 

a 


<<<<<<<<< 

+ + + H—hH—1- + + 

aflflflfladrtd^ 
+ + + + 4'4*4' + + 4- 
>>>>>>>>> d 


> ^ 
^ > 


d 

+ + + + 

a d d I> 


< < 
+ + 
d d 
+ + 
> > 


< 

d 

+ 

> 


< < < 
+ + + 
d d d 

+ + -f 
> > > 


< < 
+ + 
d d 
+ + 
> > 


< < 

d d d d d d 

+ 4--f + + + + + + 

>> d> >>►>>?> 


< < 
+ + 
d d 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ >% 
anaaaaaadaaFiiaaaa 
+ + + + 4'4" + + + + + + 4‘ + + + 
>>>>>>>>>>>>> >> > 


oooooooooooooooo 

dddddddddddddddd 


a 

cS 

DO 

d 


< N 


4) 

a 

o 


, ^ s 
3 c5 c« 


d 

N ^ 
lU o 

3 6 


M a 

d 3 — 

I a = 

<» £ 


§ -s 

ja o 

U *3 


Yimchunger 






TABLE-12 

Variation in the shape and the distribution of the aspect markers 


bO ^ 

o 

Ph 


.S a 

03 4 > 

03 03 

4> O 
ti, ♦- 

Pu 

P 


ft 


•R “ 

td 


2 a 

X3 t> 


u 

a + 

+ + 
> > 


u 


u 

O. D 

< < U 
+ + + 


UUU<UUU< 

+ + + + + + + + 




UOQoOUUtjoQj^rj(jUUU 

+ + + + + + + + + +.+ + + + + 




< < 

a a £5. a^Ci^o- a a^a q. a“l""r . a. n. 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


r<» 


U 

+ 

< 

+ 

> 


u 

l> < > 

+ 

> 


u 

+ !>■ 

> 


U 

+ a 
< < 
+ + 
> > 


u u 

t + ^ 
> > 


u 

+ > 
> 


< 

+ + 
> > 


u u o o 

+ >>>>u. + + 
> > > > 


a 


— a 2 «* 

jS)’g P a og S o® _ 

p §.2 o o s^-cJS 9 ® 


(S3 

n M 
-N 

U O 


c4 

>i 

a 


C3 TO 

^ JH 


93 

bO 

a 

P 

XI 

o 

a 


N.B. :- V=Verb stem/root, A=Auxiliary—in this case ft^kil ^remain’, C = Copula /se/, P=Past tense. 






a 

'til 

13 

u 


C|-l 

O 


(D 


C3 

> 
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t-i 

JC 


'XJ 

a 


I 



CO 


13 

O 


S 


(D 


•S 

Cfi 

d 

o 


o 
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o 

C<H 

o 


eS 




o* a 
SB 

5» 


+ I 


1 I I I I I I 


a 

d 

M 

d 

< 


5P so 60 nj 

g g a c 


d 

<L> O 

-a ^ 


d 

>» 

d 

o 




a 

d ' 

to a 

d o 
d ^ 


60 

d 

d 

J3 


O) Ph U 


o 

< 


Yimchunger 




TABLE-14 



^ .rH ^ ieil ^ 
< < < 

4-4-4- 

> 

< < < 

4* “i“ “1” 

>*- 


U'a&.’a Ph^ 
+ + 

> > a > o. 

a ^ S' 

+tM + "f* 

^ 

< < < 

+ WH + +t« 


< c J < < 

?> E> > > > 

^ 'i* ^ ^ t 

< < < < < 

> > > 

cl'® 

^ a 

P-I Pli ■« < CL CL' 

>'”;>a>‘“ >®'> 

J* ^ 's- 

4- -f 4- + 4- 

+ 4-^4* 4“^ 

>'“ >'" S'” > 


^ vt ^ 

< < < 

4-«m + +, 

> > 


> > 


> > 


1 

cl'^ 

n 

pH 

p-’® 

1 

+ a 
> 

4- 


«1 



94 

< 

■M 

<; 

< 

< 

4“ 

>«- 

4“c^ 

4- 

■^tH. 

> 

n 

< 

t-t 

< 

< 

w 

< 

> 

4-tHH 

> 

dT'HH 

> 

4- 

> ^ 



<1> 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

> 

> 

> 

> 

(U 


(L> 

0 

4” 

>.'« 

> 

*4^ 




IB 

IS , 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4* 

> 

> 

> 

> 


a 

ej) 

a 

*a 

<u 

0 

a 

too 

a 

cti 

u 

a 

to 

d 
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CCS 

a ’ 
60 
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0 

cd 

a 

cd 

43 

N 

V 

43 

< 

N 

'hJ 

Pi 

ps! 

0 

CO 



Chokri — V 4 -bi V 4 "le V4-le V4-Ai - V 4 -A 2 V4*P V 4 -A 4 / V4-P 







■< ft 

+ 

^ <*-l 


+ 


j^^ftjft^®* Ti "* 

> 7* JL ^ Pk < 

>'^ >^ S'” S'” i*” S'” ±' 


< < < < < 
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< 
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< 
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> 


TJ 
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< 
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< 

+ 
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<« 

< 
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+ »:*■«.+ 


>0 "a 

, .—. Dm 

+ 4- 4_ 4- 

ft 




0- 
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4- 
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Cm "f'cw d’cw +Ci-I +C„ 

> >‘ 


< 
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> 


■O 

Pm 

+ ft 
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< 

+ 

> 


Dm 


< <I 


ft"" 

+ 4- 

ft ft 

1 

CO 

< 

> 

Pm*® Pm 

+ * + 

>. > ft 

< < 


C4 

< 

04 

< 

oi 

< 

+ 4" 

+ 

+ 

"1“ 

+ 


^ Cm 

> 




H 

rH 

< < 

< 

< 

< 

< 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 






HJ 

+ 

<o 

+ 

4) 

+ 

fl> 

+ 

41 

+ 

4) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

41 

+ . 

41 

.s 
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4> 

+ 

01 

+ 

41 

J2 

+ 

J> 



t 

> 

>c- 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 


4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

> 

> 
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> 

> 

> 

> 

> 
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ci 

a 

o 


a 

UQ 

a 

5!J 

w 


o 


too 

a 

cs 

U 


kj 

rJP 

■f>> 

o 

hJ 




V 

too 

a 

St 

a 


u 

>. 

o 

xi 


a< tf 

s' ^ 

P ^ ^ 
O <D 2 

js ^ a 

5 *3 

Dh fli 

II Cm -- 

■« <L> 

< ft, g 

••' il •§» 

V, tM fl 

.a ft — 

g o' II 
S s . 
p § •? 


t § s 

n 9"S 

eo Sh Oj 

< § ■ 


u 
ft 

M. II B 

(- «<-l -M 

% O' II 

Si Oi 
*^3 (U ft 

o a 

O M-> £ 

ci Vi 

^ a ^ 

M It 

ft « 
II p 

eM O O 

a ° 

U 41 U 

• M M CJ 
60 ^ M 

,. Xl M 

•§ t a 


« Tj 
< > ft 


PQ 

'Z 


Prob = Probability modal. 
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